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READERS WRITE 





Hints & Happy Husbands 

1 have been a constant reader of your 
publication for the past year, and both my 
family and myself have found it to be 
both interesting and helpful. One item in 
particular has been in constant demand 
by all the ladies of the house—the 
“Week’s Hints.” We look forward eager- 
ly to PATHFINDER’s arrival each week, 
for (as my sister recently put it) “the 
postman helps us keep our husbands 
happy.” Continued success! 

Mrs. Florence Santana 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Penny for Cent 

In PATHFINDER, Jan. 13th, page 12, in 
“Random Statistics,” you say the U. S. 
prints 8,000,000 stamped penny — postal 
ecards. I still maintain that no such coin 
as a penny is made or circulated ... 

George F. Holloway 
San Diego, Calif. 

{Technically Mr. Holloway is correct. The U. S. 
mints one cent pieces, not pennies. But Americans 
persistently call them pennies — PATHFINDER feels 
no hesitancy in following American speech.—Ed.] 


Shorter Railroad? 

In the article “R. R. President” (PATH- 
FINDER, Jan. 20), you state that the rail- 
road between Cassville, Mo., and Exeter, 
Mo., is the shortest standard-gauge line 
in the country, being 4.8 miles in length 
. . . Between Warrenton, N. C., and War- 
ren Plains, N. C., there is a standard- 
‘gauge railroad only three miles in length 
(plus .35 miles of sidings). This railroad, 
known as the Warrenton Railroad Co., is 
partly owned and controlled by the town 
of Warrenton and serves to connect War- 
renton businessmen and factories with a 
main line of the Seaboard Airline Railway. 
Mr. J. M. Gardner, president, has been 
with the company since 1886... 

Robert Brickhouse 








Warrenton, N. C. 

[According to the Association of American Rail- 
roads, there are several standard-gauge lines smaller 
than the Cassville and Exeter. The Association says 
the smallest in the country is the Valley Railroad at 
Westline, Pa. The Valley is one mile long, has one 
locomotive, eight employees and does a business of 
$7,500 a year. It handles: only freight and does not 
carry passengers.—Ed.] 


About Japan & Us 
‘I find myself deeply interested in the 
lead article in your issue of January 20, 
“Japan & Us”... The references to his- 
tory and conditions are correct as far as 
they go, but many things are omitted. 

For example you say: “But when Japan, 
bursting with imperialistic ‘ambitions, 
seized Manchuria in 1931 and followed 
with the China invasion of 1937, this 
friendly feeling began to cool.” Wouldn’t 
it be well at this point to call attention 
to the United States’ kicking Mexico 
into war about 100 years ago .. .? 

You will also observe that there is no 
reference whatever to the United States’ 
deliberately breaking the Gentleman’s 
Agreement with Japan ... Our exclusion 
legislation broke that treaty. You refer 
to “Japan’s own status, in official U. S. 
eyes, as a wanton treaty breaker.” It so 
happens that is exactly the status the 
U. S. holds in official Japanese eyes .. . 

I am a loyal American ... but I have 
lived in Japan for six years, and I don’t 
think we gain one thing by so grossly 
misrepresenting and misunderstanding 
these people of the Orient, whose great- 
est mistake seems to have been that they 


have followed the example set them by 
Western imperialism ... 

L. D. Oliphant 
Langdon, Kans. 


* * * 


Your lead article is a very excellent 
study ... I looked in vain, however, to 
find a reference to our Asiatic Exclusion 
Act, which is still in foree and which seems 
to our Japanese friends a continuous in- 
sult ...I have been a missionary resi- 
dent of Japan since 1904. 

: Edwin T. Iglehart 
Katonah, N. Y. 

[Although PATHFINDER’s article was concerned 
principally with the immediate situation growing out 
of abrogation of the 1911 treaty, it would have been 
more complete if it had made some mention of how 
the Congress of the United States insulted Japan in 
the Immigration Act of 1924. This act contained a 
clause excluding the Japanese from the United States; 
deeply offending that people, the clause became law 
against the wishes of the U. S. State Department and 
President Coolidge. However, although both Mr. Oli- 
phant and Mr. Iglehart raise a valid point, this Con- 
gressional action was not “‘wanton treaty-breaking’”’ 
in the sense that the Japanese war in China is con- 
sidered ‘“‘wanton treaty-breaking.’’ As for the ex- 
ample set by past imperialistic adventures among 
Occidental powers, it may be said that a sin com- 
mitted by one person today does not become less a 
sin merely because it was committed by other persons 
yesterday.—Ed.] 


Mrs. Beard Protests 
I deeply regret that you have made so 
many errors in your Jan. 6th comment on 
“Gallant American Women.” 
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PATHEINDER 


You attribute to me instead of Mrs. 
Eva vomB. Hans! the “inspiration” of 
this program. Of course this is most 
unfair to her. The entire credit {.; 
inttiating it is due to her... 

Wonderful as it was to have this pro- 
gram receive such space in your paper. ;| 
is tragic for you to have committed su.) 
an injustice against Mrs. Hansl. 

Mary R. Beard 
New York, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER is happy te award Mrs. Hans) h-: 
full share of credit. However, PATHFINDER -:- 
ceived its information regarding the “Gallant Am-;- 
ican Women” radio program from the Office of Fdu- 
cation, which sponsors it.—Ed.] 


The “American Siberia” 

In an article about Warden Law: 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 27) you state tha: 
Auburn Prison is the “Siberia of Americ.’ 
whereas this name is applied to the Cli: 
ton Prison (Dannemora). 

Edward M, Quinn 
Utica, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER misplaced its Siberia; Mr. Quin 

correct.—Ed. ] 


Trade Agreements 

Your articles in regard to the merter ocal 
trade agreements (PATHFINDER, Jan 
and 27) I would say, are wrong. We need 
high tariffs to protect our industri 
farmers and labor... 

John Brown 
Sacramento, Calif. 
7. * * 

Congratulations. The whole protectiy: 
principle is based upon selfishness .. . A)! 
such tariffs between nations are dams 
across the streams of supply and demand 

B. F. Wampler 
Carthage, Mo. 

I cannot say how pleased I am over 
your much-needed lead article and edi- 
torial (January 27) . .« Unscrupulous, se!- 
fish groups can too easily make millions 
of farmers and other voters believe that 
the Hull agreements are against 
their interest. In reality, as every econo- 
mist well knows, the contrary is the truth 

. . This policy is one of the great an: 
significant initiatives of our time . . 

L. C. Dahl 
Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo. 

I wish to go on record hereby as sup- 
porting that which PATHFINDER 
ably supports—the reciprocal trade pacts 
. « « Midwestern farmers are not so dum) 
as some would-be spokesmen apparent!) 
assume us to be. . 

John 8. Gogin 
Walhalla, N. D. 


Wrong Headings 

Your article on trade pacts in the Jan- 
uary 27 issue has been very interesting t 
me ... However, the headings on tl! 
tabulation on the first page seem to } 
reversed . 

Ray L. Smalley 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
* * J 

These columns of figures, if not revised. 
sure would look good to Republican 
politicians. 

Leo McDonald 
Gays Mills, Wis. 

Whoinell is your foreign trade statisti- 

cian and who is his proof-reader? 
Edward RK. Ryan 
Manitowac, Wis. 

[PATHFINDER thanks these and other readers for 
pointing out g ridiculous proofreading error. In th 
box on page three of the January 27th issue, th« 
column headed ‘“‘imports’’ should have been headed 
“exports,” the “‘exports”’ should have been “imports.” 
With these changes, the data given are correct.—Ed.) 
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SEAWAY— 


More Than a Million Weekly 


A Treaty May Give Us a New Ocean Outlet 


The following article is adapted 
from one that appeared on this page 
three years ago. At that time, the 
uutlook was bright for completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. But ob- 
stacles intervened. Now, officials of 
the United States and Canada have 
reportedly reached complete agree- 
ment on the project and last week 
the treaty was being prepared for 
signature. Because of the great im- 
portance of the seaway, PATHFINDER 
believes that a revised treatment of 
the subject is in order at this time.| 


HE dream of engineers and the 

nightmare of utilities magnates are 
compounded of the same thought— 
ihat some day there will be a road to 
the sea driven deep in the heart of the 
continent. The particular road is the 
often discussed, often planned, but 
always rebuffed Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. 

Winding, twisting and turning like 
an erratic business graph, the seaway’s 
2687-mile course is mechanically 90 
per cent complete. Physical obstacles 
do not bar the remaining miles, for 
American and Canadian engineers can 
overcome them. The only barriers are 

an-made objections to construction 
of the project. 

The objections have come from both 
sides of the border. But always there 
has been a patient, hopeful group of 
men who have sought to keep alive 
the idea of an inland waterway to the 
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sea. Last week their labors seemed 
about ready to bear fruit. 

From Ottawa came reports that 
Canada was ready to go ahead. In 
Washington the word was that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was ready to have a 
treaty signed and then submitted to 
the Senate for approval. These de- 
velopments followed a conference last 
month in which a U. S. mission headed 
by A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State, discussed final details with 
Canadian officials in Ottawa. 

With the Dominion at war against 
Nazi Germany and with the need for 
electric power consequently great, 
Canada was not likely to throw any 
last-minute wrench into negotiations. 
And as far as the United States was 
concerned, observers seemed agreed 
that the chance for Senate ratification 
was good. 


. . » Power and Navigation 


In 1934 President Roosevelt tried to 
whip the Senate into line for approval 
of the plan but the vote was 12 short of 
the two-thirds necessary for ratifica- 
tion of an international treaty. Roose- 
velt’s failure matched the efforts of 
his predecessor, Herbert Hoover, who 
as Secretary of Commerce and as 
President favored the treaty and tried 
vainly to overcome and reconcile sec- 
tional differences in the Senate. 

Completion of the seaway would 
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mean many things in the field of 
power and navigation. It would mean 
a new seacoast for both Canada and 
the United States, would turn more 
than 30 inland American cities into 
seaports and add 3,576 miles of shore 
line accessible to ocean commerce in 
this country. As a power project, 
moreover, the completed development 
would be the largest generative unit 
in the world, affording a greater ca- 
pacity for cheap electricity than either 
Niagara Falls or Boulder Dam. 

Why, then, the objections? First, 
the location of the seaway has, from 
the start, engendered sectional dis- 
putes. 

The course of the seaway is from 
the head of Lake Superior at Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., to Father 
Point at the head of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence (see map). En route would 
be 16 locks and about 40 miles of 
canals. 

For 970 miles from the head of 
Lake Superior, the road to the sea 
traverses the Great Lakes almost un- 
interruptedly, with only the connect- 
ing channels of the St. Mary’s River, 
the St. Clair River and the Detroit 
River requiring blasting to permit 
deepwater navigation, 

The Welland Ship Canal, built by 
Canada, bridges the 325-foot drop be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
Then Lake Ontario carries through to 
the outlet in the St. Lawrence River. 

In this last stretch, however, is a 
48-mile section that truly lives up to 
its name—the International Rapids. 
This section has invoked more turbu- 
lence than any other part of the sea- 
way. Here the objectors and the pro- 
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ponents fight their bitterest battles. 
For it is here that the greatest con- 
struction cost would be entailed and 
it is here that a potential 2,200,000 
horsepower churns in the Rapids. 

However, within the last three years, 
one dispute at least has been settled. 
Formerly, Canadian engineers had 
wanted a two-stage hydro-electric 
plant in the international section 
while American engineers had urged 
a single plant and a single dam. Now 
the Canadians favor the latter. 


. . « Cost and Background 


Though no one can estimate accu- 
rately the final cost of the project, the 
best available figures have placed the 
sum at almost $550,000,000, including 
the amounts already spent for parts 
completed. The United States’ share 
would amount to slightly more than 
half of this figure, with most being 
spent on work in the International 
Rapids. Canada has already spent al- 
most $250,000,000. 

Treaty stage of the negotiations be- 
tween the two countries goes back 
only as far as July 18, 1932. On that 
date representatives of the govern- 
ments affixed their signatures at Wash- 
ington. But the plans and hopes and 
bickerings go back many years more. 

Signing of the 1932 treaty was pre- 
ceded by ten years of economic and 
engineering study. This, in turn, was 
preceded by years of independent in- 
vestigation. Shortly after the First 
World War, three factors combined to 
renew interest in the project. These 
were: (1) expansion of grain ship- 
ments to Europe, (2) congestion of 
railroad traffic, and (3) the inutility of 
the St. Lawrence route because of 
inadequate canal facilities. 

In 1919 the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association was formed, 
with 22 of the American states repre- 
sented in the association. In answer 
to this group’s request for action on 
the seaway, an investigation was be- 
gun by the International Joint Com- 
mission (organized in 1909 to consider 
all matters involving boundary waters 
between the U.S, and Canada). 


. . . Advantages 


The Joint Commission held hear- 
ings in 1920 and 1921. In 1922 it filed 
a report containing recommendations 
for a treaty to improve the St. Law- 
rence between Montreal and Lake On- 
tario. Then, in 1924 and 1926, studies 
were conducted by a joint board of 
engineers. The engineers agreed the 
proposed seaway was feasible. 

Meanwhile, two other committees 
had been appointed, one by each coun- 
try, in 1924. The American Committee, 
headed by Herbert Hoover, then Sec- 
retary of Commerce, returned a ver- 
dict favorable to the entire project. 
But the Canadian group’s findings 
were less favorable. 

The primary Canadian objection 
was that Canada would not stand to 
gain much through railroad freight 
savings. It was pointed out that Can- 
ada’s rail rates were less than those 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Fighting Mood 


Last week, President Roosevelt di- 
vided his time between his Hyde Park, 
N. Y., home and the White House. At 
both places, he showed signs of irri- 
tation. Things that aroused his ire 
were the Congressional economy 
drive, attacks on his Administration, 
and persistence of third-term ques- 
tions. 

Economy: Arriving at Hyde Park 
for a quiet week-end, the President 
called a press conference. Without 
prompting, 'he tore into the House Ap- 
propriations Committee for cutting 
more than $150,000,000 from his bud- 
get request for farm relief. He de- 
clared the reductions were perfectly 
terrific and quoted sections of his bud- 
get message to Congress in which he 


Johnson: “Just Leave Everything to Us” 


had warned any drastic slashes in his 
budget estimates would work hard- 
ships on individuals, endanger ad- 
ministration of the farm program and 
imperil national economy. 

Attacks: At another press confer- 
ence three days later, Roosevelt sailed 
into those who have been condemning 
his Administration as a failure. In a 
fighting mood and armed with statis- 
tics, he dared his politicial foes to 
prove “the country is going bust.” 
Comparing 1932 with 1939, he asserted 
national income was up 71 per cent, 
salaries and wages up 62 per cent, 
weekly payrolls of factory workers up 
145 per cent, cash farm income up 82 
per cent, dividends received by indi- 
viduals up 55 per cent, total non-farm 
employment up 28 per cent, commod- 
ity exports up 97 per cent, and indus- 
trial production up 64 per cent. 

In addition, he insisted these gains 
had been achieved during a period 
when total government debt had re- 
mained substantially unchanged, His 
explanation: though the Federal debt 


oe 


had increased somewhat during hi, 
Administration, the debt of states, cit- 
ies and political subdivisions had «: 
creased correspondingly. 

Third Term: The President’s sho. 
of irritation at the third-term que: 


‘tions came at this same gathering 0/ 


reporters. Asked what he thought «| 
the Pennsylvania State Democrat 
Committee’s resolution for a_ thi) 
term, he unsmilingly stated that ever, 
one was awfully tired of the subjec: 
including himself. He would state hi 
position on the third term, he said, 

a time of his own choosing, but not u 
til then. ? 

In a less belligerent mood, the Pre 
ident also did such things as these: 

® Made several appointments. Ma 
riner S. Eccles was renominateéd for « 
four-year term as governor of the Fei 
eral Reserve Board. George H. Ear!: 
former Democratic governor of Pen) 
sylvania, was appointed Minister |. 
Bulgaria, and David Gray, an uncle 0! 
Mrs, Roosevelt by marriage, Ministe: 
to Ireland. Gray succeeds John Cuda- 
hy, who has been made Ambassado: 
to Belgium. 

@ Disclosed that Mrs. James Van 
Alen, of Newport, R. L, owner of th: 
old Frederick W. Vanderbilt estat: 
near Hyde Park, would give the estat: 
to the government. The President 
said the government planned to mak« 
part of the property—which the Ne- 
gro mystic Father Divine has been 
trying to buy for one of his “heavens” 
—into a public arboretum. 

@ Received members of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee after they 
had chosen Chicago for the Demo- 
cratic National Convention (see pag 
5). Among several of them who told 
him sentiment in their states favored 
his re-election was Gov. O. D. John- 
son of South Carolina. Johnson said 
he told the President: “Just leav: 
everything to us, and we will draft 
you.” If the President disclosed his 
attitude to Johnson or the others, they 
did not reveal what it was. 





Congress: High Pressure 

Convinced that only drastie re- 
trenchment could save it from the un 
pleasant necessity of voting new taxes 
or raising the public debt limit, Con- 
gress has been sailing a straight econ 
omy course during the current session 
Last week, still on that course, Con 
gress headed into an area of hig! 
pressure—for farm spending. Stormy 
weather was ahead. 

Trouble loomed as soon as the $635.- 
000,000 Agriculture Department sup- 
ply bill, cut $154,000,000 from budgei 
figures by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, reached the House floor. While 
President Roosevelt termed the pro- 
posed slashes terrific, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace gave Con- 
gress an unwelcome reminder of “po- 
litical consequences” which might fol- 
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low an attempt “to scuttle” the farm 


program, 

Despite this formidable combina- 
tion of Administration pressure with 
the farm vote, economy lines held fast 
in House debate on the bill. Only com- 
mittee cut restored on the floor was a 
“47,975,000 item for benefit payments 
to sugar growers, which economy 
jeaders admitted they had made under 
. “misunderstanding.” Processing 
taxes had already been collected, it 
seemed, to cover the full cost of the 
payments, 


... lest by Vote 


Closest and most dramatic test of 
the debate came in a motion by Re- 
presentative Marvin Jones, Texas 
Democrat-and chairman of the House 
\griculture Committee, to restore 
«25,000,000 for loans to farm tenants. 
\s father of legislation to eliminate 
tenancy, Jones pleaded with tears in 
his eves and a catch in his voice: “If 
| am remembered for anything of my 
ervice in this House, I hope it is this.’ 
Though his plea brought a standing 
ovation from his colleagues, it failed 
to carry the measure, which was voted 
down 149 to 135, 

In the Senate, meanwhile, the storm 
of opposition to economizing with 
izriculture mounted steadily. Not only 
was the farm bloc planning to fight 
House cuts, but a move was under way 
to add to the measure an entirely new 
<200,000,000 item above budget esti- 
mates for parity payments. Money for 
such an expenditure, it was suggested, 
night be provided by slashing nation- 
al defense appropriations. 

Under these circumstances, Senate 
economy leaders found only small 
omfort in the action of Vice-Preés- 
ident John N. Garner, who cast a de- 
ciding vote against a small appropria- 
tion measure. It was the first time in 
six years that Garner had exercised 
his privilege of breaking a tie vote. 


... NRLB, Finns 


After weeks of hearing adverse test- 
nony, the House Committee Investi- 
gating the National Labor Relations 
Board received a broad defense of that 
agency from Board chairman J. War- 
ren Madden. Offering detailed statis- 
tics, Madden sought to (1) “refute be- 
ond any possibility of doubt what- 
soever” charges of Board discrimina- 
tion in favor of the CIO as against the 
\FL: and (2) show that the NLRB has 
had a far better record of rulings up- 
held by the courts than such other 
igencies as the Interstate Commerce 
ind Federal Trade Commissions, 

From Lloyd K. Garrison, first chair- 
nan of the NLRB and now dean of the 
University of Wisconsin Law School, 
the Committee heard a suggestion that 
disputes between the CIO and AFL be 
removed from the Board’s jurisdiction 
ind left to the decision of employers 
nd of the rival labor camps them- 
selves, Quickly expressing “an inclin- 
ition to agree” with Garrison’s pro- 


, 





International 


Jones Pleaded with Tears in His Eyes 


posal, Madden commented that he 
couldn’t say whether it “comes out of 
inspiration or exhaustion.” 

Surprise move of the week in Con- 
gress came during debate in the House 
on an inconspicuous bill appropriat- 
ing the year’s funds for the State De- 
partment, When Representative John 
W. McCormack, Massachusetts Demo- 
crat, offered an amendment eliminat- 
ing $17,500 from the measure to pay 
the annual salary of the U. S. Ambass- 
ador to Russia, smoldering anti-Soviet, 
pro-Finnish sentiment suddenly burst 
into flames. Arguing that such a move 
“won't help Finland and won’t hurt 
Russia,” Administration leaders were 
hard pressed to smother McCormack’s 
motion, which would have forced 
practical severance of U. S. diplomatic 
relations with Russia. In a tense vote 
the amendment was finally defeated 
by a slim margin, 108 to 105. 

Meanwhile, the Administration’s 
move to aid Finland by a non-military 
loan passed another hurdle, as the 





- International 


Madden: Either Inspiration or Exhaustion 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
by a 12 to 6 vote favorably reported a 
bill permitting a $20,000,000 credit to 
the invaded nation. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 17 weeks before 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 


e M. Michael Edelstein, Tammany 
District leader and staunch New Deal 
Democrat, was elected to fill the va- 
cancy in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives left by the death of Rep. 
William I. Sirovich of New York City’s 
14th Congressional district. Edelstein, 
who was openly supported by Post- 
master General James Farley, defeated 
Republican candidate Louis J. Lef- 
kowitz, who had the backing of Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas E, Dewey and 
other Republican leaders, almost 2 to 
1. Running a poor third in the race 
was Earl Browder, general secretary 
of the U, S. Communist Party, who 
sought the post despite his conviction 
by a Federal Court for passport fraud. 

® In Washington, the Democratic 
National Committee selected Chicago 
for the 1940 Democratic National Con- 
vention after the midwest metropolis 
guaranteed to pay $150,000. A similar 
bid from Philadelphia was voted down 
as was a $200,000 offer from Houston, 
Tex. The time of the meeting was 
left up to National Chairman James 
Farley, who declared he would set the 
date after the Republicans set theirs, 

e Pushing their “draft Roosevelt” 
drive, Chicago Democratic leaders 
filed petitions with State officials to 
enter President Roosevelt’s name in 
the Illinois Presidential preference 
primary April 9. Inasmuch as the 
petitions were not accompanied by 
the President’s declaration of candi- 
dacy, they did not clarify the ques- 
tion of whether he is a candidate for 
re-election. 

® Labor support for Roosevelt’s re- 
nomination came from another power- 
ful source. David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, largest inde- 
pendent union in the nation, predicted 
his 250,000 union followers would “line 
up solidly” behind the President if he 
runs again. 

® Widening his drive for pre-con- 
vention support for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, Vice Presi- 
dent Garner agreed to enter primaries 
in New York, Georgia and Wisconsin. 
There was some doubt, however, 
whether Garner would be able to test 
sentiment for his candidacy in Georgia. 
There, the state Democratic commil- 
tee determines whether to hold a Pres- 
idential preference primary or hand- 
pick a delegation to the convention. 
The committee is controlled by Gov. 
E. D. Rivers, a steadfast pro-third- 
termer. He reputedly wants to send a 
delegation pledged to Roosevelt, 

® In Pennsylvania, New Deal Sena- 
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tor Joseph F. Guffey failed to win the 
backing of the State Democratic com- 
mittee in his campaign for re-nomina- 
tion. Instead of following its custom 
and indorsing a ticket prior to the 
primary election, it voted for a “free 
and open” primary. This was done 
so that Guffey, whom a majority of 
the Democratic leaders dislike because 
he bolted the machine slate in 1938, 
could not go before the electorate 
with its approval. In addition, the 
committee overwhelmingly adopted a 
resolution “insisting” Roosevelt run 
for a third term and pledging the com- 
mittee’s support. 


A. F. of L. at Miami 


Policy-making body for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor between con- 
ventions is its executive council. Last 
week, the executive council was hold- 
ing its mid-winter quarterly meeting 
at Miami, Fla., to establish Federation 
policies for 1940. 

Particularly significant to political 
observers was the council’s pronounc- 
ed anti-New Deal tone. Adopted unani- 
mously was an employer-like declara- 
tion branding a lack of “confidence” 
by business as one of the major causes 
of unemployment, which was termed 
“the most acute problem of the na- 
tion.” 

» Drawn up by 10 members of the 
council, but lacking full council sanc- 
tion, was another declaration lam- 
basting the New Deal even’ more 
harshly. It charged that the Admin- 
istration had increased taxation, forc- 
ed thousands of firms into debt, and 
injured industry, finance and labor 
generally. Denouncing governmental 
“tinkering” with business and labor, 
it asserted that “the hour has come for 
Americans ... to join in an united 
effort to halt the drift toward national 
insolvency and industrial collapse.” 

In addition, the Council: 





e@ Adopted a declaration of politi- 
cal policy for 1940 reaffirming the 
Federation’s traditional non-partisan 
stand. It will give no “blanket in- 
dorsement to any political party,” but 
reward labor’s friends and punish its 
enemies, no matter whal their politi- 
cal stamp. It also warned political 
candidates against the C. I. O. “kiss 
of death,” asserting that any aspirant 
who “seeks and accepts” C. LO. sup- 
port “and places himself in bondage 
to its leader’ (John L. Lewis), will be 
“doomed to defeat.” On the third- 
term issue, the council kept silent. 

@ Renewed its demand for a five- 
day, 30-hour week as a practical means 
of reducing joblessness. 

@ Urged Congress to extend “the 
fullest possible assistance” to Finland 
in its fight against Soviet Russia, 
while continuing to maintain U. S. 
neutrality in Europe’s wars. 


The meeting was not without in- 
ternal dissension. It was reported 
that a fight had broken out between 
two council members—vice presidents 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
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Tobin Threatened To Withdraw 


and William L. Hutcheson, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Carpenters—over long-standing dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding Fed- 
eration policies. Allegedly, several 
punches were thrown. 

Subsequently, ‘Tobin, who has long 
been incensed at Federation treat- 
ment of his union anyway, revealed 
that he intended to ask his union’s 
executive board to decide whether he 
should resign from the A. F. L. execu- 
tive council or withdraw the union 
from the Federation completely. 

Outright withdrawal of the Team- 
sters would be a serious blow to the 
Federation. With more than 350,000 
members, the Teamsters union is the 
Federation’s biggest. 


Dies: Off Again 


Last week the Dies Committee for 
the Investigation of Un-American 
Activities was launched on its third 
year in a startlingly familiar fashion. 
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Rep. Hook Retracted His Speech 









It was embroiled in another row. 

The controversy centered on thi 
questioned authenticity of several let 
ters signed with the name of Willia: 
Dudley Pelley, leader of the alleged! 
Fascist Silver Shirts, and purporting 
to show an “understanding” whereb, 
chairman Martin Dies would not pres 
his inquiry too vigorously into its af 
fairs. The Committee had said it wa, 
hunting Pelley, who vanished so) 
time ago from his Asheville, N. ¢ 
headquarters. 

The Pelley letters were read into th: 
Congressional Record by Representa 
tive Frank E. Hook, Michigan Demo- 
crat, in a speech accusing Dies of 
associating with several reputed Fas 
cist groups. Among those cited wa 
the Christian Front, some members o! 
which were recently indicted for con 
spiracy against the U. S. government 

Bristling under Hook’s attack on its 
chairman, who was ill at his Orang 
Tex., home, the Dies Committee called 
a closed hearing to question David 
Mayne, named by Hook as recipient of 
the Pelley letters and the Silver Shiri 
representative in Washington. Also 
summoned before the secret sessions 
were several men whose names Mayne 
brought into the affair. Among them 
was Gardner Jackson, legislative re- 
presentative of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, political arm of the CIO. 


After hearing testimony from these 
men, the Committee announced it had 
established that the Pelley letters were 
forged by Mayne. Jackson, it was re- 
ported, had paid Mayne $100 and 
promised to help him get a Federal 
government job. And Jackson had 
then reportedly turned the forged doc- 
uments over to Hook for use in his 
attack on Dies. 

Acting on the forgery charge, Mich- 
igan’s Republican Representative 
Clare E. Hoffman introduced a resolu- 
tion expunging Hook’s speech from the 
record. Hook called on Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson for a Justice 
Department probe of the entire affair. 

Meantime, the House Rules Com- 
mittee opened hearings on the Hoff- 
man resolution, and before that body 
there suddenly appeared the long miss- 
ing William Dudley Pelley. After the 
Silver Shirt leader had denied writ 
ing or signing the letters used in 
Hook’s speech, Mayne publicly admit- 
ted he had forged the documents. 
Hook immediately conceded that the 
letters were not genuine, apologized, 
and retracted his speech. 

The circumstances surrounding Pel- 
ley’s mysterious appearance were no! 
explained, though the Dies committee 
planned to question him further on his 
activities. The slim, goateed Silve 
Shirt boss would only say that he was 
“giving Martin Dies a clean bill of 
health. I admire the work he’s done.” 

For his part, Hook had the last 
word in the controversy. Because he 
“knew” that the Mayne letters could 
be proved forgeries only by the testi- 
mony of Pelley himself, Hook said that 
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he had “held off my retraction in the 
. belief that Pelley would be 
produced.” 





Americana— 

Last Straw: Volunteer firemen of 
Weatherford, Okla., were only em- 
barrassed when boys on bicycles start- 
ed passing their truck on the way to 
fires, but they finally demanded a new 
vehicle when their 14-year-old second- 
hand machine stalled and had to be 
towed to a fire by a passing motorist. 

Hair’s Breadth Escape: When Capt. 
Ellef Tellefsn fell from his barge into 
New York’s East River one dark night, 
a rescue party was unable to find him 
for 20 minutes. Just as he was about 
to go down, searchlights gleamed on a 
white object in the water. It was the 
captain’s bald head. He was saved. 

Poetic Justice: Applying for release 
from a New York City prison before 
completion of a term he was serving 
for petit larceny, Joseph Rothberg 
read this appeal to the court: 


Make the punishment fit the crime. 
Thirty months for a misdemeanor 
The Parole Board couldn’t be meaner. 
I pray that your demeanor 

Will allow you to be lenient. 

Make the punishment fit the crime. 


After writing hastily for a few min- 
utes, the court handed down this 
verdict: 


The substance of your writ 

Is: You got too big a bit. 

Though the court would like to please you, 

I find I can’t appease you. 

The punishment fits the crime. 

You'll have to serve your time. 

Please don’t judge me me-an, 

Justice John E. McGeehan. 

Suit: An ardent ice-man is Ernest 
Erhardt of Chicago, whose wife, Anna, 
recently left him and is suing for di- 
vorce. In an attempt to win her back, 
Mrs. Erhardt told Judge Rudolph De- 
sort, Ernest follows her every morning 
when she boards a trolley on the way 
to work and shouts endearments after 
her, trailing the street car in his ice- 
truck. The court ordered Ernest to 
cease, 

Indifferent: In the advertising col- 
umns of a New York City newspaper 
appeared this quaint appeal: “News- 
paper man wants job at publicity, but 
can get along without it. L 83.” 


* * * 


Occupational Hazard: To save wear 
and tear on the knuckles of door-to- 
door census takers in Tulsa, Okla., 
director of school attendance C. C. 
Liebler has supplied his force with 
rubber mallets. 

Home-like: Conversing by radio with 
members of the Byrd expedition in 
the Antarctic, amateur operator Frank 
H. Altdoerfer was surprised to learn 
that it was 23 degrees below zero in 
Little America. It was exactly that 
temperature where Altdoerfer was—in 
Lancaster, Pa, 








WAR ABROAD 


Balkans: Bearings 


“The real object of this meeting,” 
explained Rumania’s Foreign Minister 
Grigore Gafencu as he headed for the 
Balkan Entente’s annual conference in 
Belgrade last week “is to find out 
where we stand. We are like four 
navigators coming together to take our 
bearings in a stormy sea.” 

The stormy sea in which Gafencu 
and his fellow Entente members wish- 
ed to get their bearings was the war, 
whose cross-currents were sweeping 
viciously around the Balkan hills. To 
report this parley of the pilots of four 
storm-driven ships of state, some 200 
correspondents and twice that many 
spies and observers were gathered in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia’s ancient capital 





Elderman in The Washington Post 


“Shadows at the Conference” 


which stands on a bluff above the con- 
fluence of the Sava and Danube Riv- 
ers. All eyes were focused on a room 
in the Yugoslavian Foreign Office 
where four men sat alone. 

They were Gafencu of Rumania; 
Alexander Cincar-Markovitch, Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign minister; Shukru Sara- 
coglu, foreign minister of Turkey; and 
General John Metaxas, premier, for- 
eign minister and dictator of Greece. 

All were worried lest the war 
should sweep the Balkans into its 
maelstrom; but their worst worries 
centered about Rumania. Yugoslavia, 
friendliest of the Balkans, was settling 
its internal problems and has a power- 
ful friend in neighboring Italy. Greece, 
bordering on no warring nation, had 
England’s pledge to defend her from 
attack, and close ties with strong-mus- 
cled Turkey. The tough Turks, with a 
solid military pact binding them with 
the Allies, and with an Allied Near 
Eastern force supposedly numbering 
500,000 close at hand, flexed their mus- 





cles when Foreign Minister Saracoglu 
reminded the world: “Turkey is not 
neutral but merely out of the war, If 
our country is not the subject of ag- 
gression; if events do not oblige us 
to execute our engagements, we shall 
continue to go the limit to preserve 
peace, 


... White War 


But secure as these three felt, they 
knew that there was still one breach 
through which war could come to the 
Balkans—Rumania. A rich little ma- 
tion grown fat at the expense-.of her 
neighbors, Rumania is surrounded 
with potential enemies; while within 
her borders Germany and the Allies 
are conducting a “white war” for Ru- 
mania’s most important product—oil. 

Germany has contracted for 1,600,- 
000 tons of oil a year from Rumania 
and wants more, The Allies wish to 
prevent her from getting it. This com- 
petitive bidding has driven the price 
of Rumanian oil up to $44.56 per ton 
(against American prices of $18, pre- 
war Rumanian prices of $17). 

But these prosperity prices have 
meant nothing but trouble for King 
Carol’s country. On the one hand, 
Rumania fears that she must integrate 
her economy with Germany’s, else 
face forceful annexation. On the other 
she faces the displeasure of the Allies. 
Already Great Britain is reportedly 
planning to permit exports to Rumania 
only in strict ratio to the Rumanian 
oil shipped to England. 

Besides these worries, Rumania is 
constantly alarmed that Russia, Hun- 
gary or Bulgaria will attack her to re- 
trieve territory which Rumania 
carved from them between 1913-19. 
Last month Italy, in the interests of 
Balkan peace, persuaded Hungary to 
adjourn her claims until after the war. 
After the Entente conference last 
week it was reported that Yugoslavia 
and Turkey had persuaded Bulgaria to 
do likewise—in return for a small cor- 
ner of Rumania which King Carol was 
reported willing to surrender. 


. ..A Temporary Respite 


But with her immediate neighbors 
pacified for the time being, Rumania 
still wanted some concrete Entente 
guarantee against German aggression 
—failing which, Rumania’s Gafencu 
hinted, she would be forced to enter 
Germany’s economic and political or- 
bit. 

Though no rigid guarantee was 
forthcoming, the conference, which 
extended the Balkan Entente for seven 
years, wound up with a significant 
series of pledges. A communique said 
its members pledged themselves “to 
maintain a common vigil over the pre- 
servation of each state’s right to in- 
dependence and national territorial 
integrity.” It affirmed the Entente’s 
“will to remain united . .. which pur- 
sues only its own aims and is directed 
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at nobody.” Entente members, the 
communique added, would follow “a 
firm, resolute pacific policy ... to pre- 
serve this part of Europe from the 
ordeal of war.” 

It was a statement into which differ- 
ent people could read different mean- 
ings, one of the few during the war 
which appeared to please everyone. 
Italy, which took occasion again to re- 
mind the world that she is “non-bel- 
ligerent, but not neutral,” was pleased 
because the conference promised to 
maintain the status quo in the Balkans. 
The Allies were satisfied that Rumania 
had not capitulated completely to 
Germany, and that Entente members 
were stoutly independent. Germany 
was satisfied that the meeting, even 
with Turkey present, had not nudged 
the Entente closer to the Allies; and 
was probably just as pleased to con- 
tinue getting Rumanian oil without 
having to fight for it. 

And King Carol of Rumania, Eu- 
rope’s most expert tight-rope walker, 
could be satisfied that at the confer- 
ence’s end Rumania was better pro- 
tected against her immediate neigh- 
bors and still remained balanced, even 
if precariously, on her tight-rope 
stretched over war’s whirlpool. 

a 


... Finns: Internal Bleeding 


Europe’s hottest war rumor last 
week was that Adolf Hitler, believing 
Russia could be better used elsewhere, 
would seek to negotiate peace in the 
Russo-Finnish War—perhaps even ty- 
ing it up with his own peace offer. 

Optimists could point out that the 
rumor followed by a week Finnish 
President Kyosti Kallio’s Diet speech 
in which he called for “an honorable 
peace.” Pessimists could point out an 
answering editorial in Pravda, Soviet 
newspaper, which promised: “The 
Finnish bandits will be destroyed.” 

From reports of intense Red air 
raids on Finnish civilians, it seemed 
that extermination was indeed the 
Soviet aim. Official Finnish accounts, 
backed up by correspondent’s dis- 
patches, showed that over the first 
week-end in February alone, aerial 
hombing of 141 localities had left 145 
civilian dead and 179 wounded. 

Nor was that week-end exceptional. 
Day in and day out, week after week, 
though tiring Finnish armies contin- 
ued to defeat or stave off Red forces 
on all fronts, mass murder on an un- 
precedented scale has been carried be- 
hind the lines. These raids were not 
yet so intense as the air raids of the 
Spanish Civil War or the Polish con- 
quest. But in Finland there was this 
difference: no hamlet was too small, no 
section too remote, to escape the sys- 
tematic destruction which, Red Army 
heads apparently hoped, would cause 
Finland to bleed to death internally 
while her armies remained uncrushed. 

Last week, as the world continued 
to raise “relief funds” for Finland, the 
Finnish people themselves were cry- 
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Countess Sparre Asked for Help Soon 





ing out for war supplies, especially 
planes. Arriving in New York for a 
transcontinental fund-raising tour, 
Paavo Nurmi, “Phantom Finn” of foot- 
racing, asked for “more planes to pro- 
tect our civilians.” Also in New York, 
69-year-old Countess Eva Sparre, sis- 
ter of Field Marshal Baron Manner- 
heim, told reporters: “If the help does 
not come soon, the struggle will be too 
hard.” 


Meantime, as Congress still tempor- 
ized over a non-military loan to Fin- 
land, rumors of more active aid from 
other nations were heard, The day be- 
fore an Allied War Council meeting in 
Paris, deputies of French Premier Da- 
ladier’s Radical-Socialist Party called 
on the French government to “take all 
necessary steps to permit Finland to 
continue her fight and win.” Soon all 
sections of the French press were 
backing a popular movement for “com- 
plete” aid to the Finns. The Al- 
lied War Council was reported to have 
discussed means of aiding Finland, 


International 
Paavo Nurmi Asked for “More Planes” 
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now considered the key-point of th 
entire European war. 

In London, British officials said tha\ 
British planes were already bein: 
sent to Finland. In Parliament, Si: 
Victor Warrender, financial secretar) 
of the War Office, told the Common 
that British volunteers were being re- 
cruited for Finland, 

The crucial question in the minds o/ 
Finnish leaders and foreign observers 
is whether such aid would arrive in 
time. More aid may mean more vic- 
tories; enough aid, perhaps, eventual! 
Finnish triumph, But the great ques- 
tion is whether, if aid is not speeded 
more than at present, it will arriv: 
only after Finland’s civilian populace 
has been bled white by air raids, or 
her armies overwhelmed by the re 
lentless drive of fresh Russian troops. 


... Allies vs. Nazis 


Accompanying the war between Ger- 
many and the Allies has been an al- 
most continuous battle of words. Two 
weeks ago the German and French 
leaders had their say. Last week it 
was British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s turn. 

In a luncheon address before the 
National Defense Committee, largely a 
sounding board for statements of gov- 
ernment policy, Chamberlain reviewed 
his nation’s war efforts and pleaded 
with neutral nations which have found 
the Allied economic blockade against 
Germany irksome to be patient. 

Neutrals, he said, should be tolerant 
of, if not sympathetic with, the- Allied 
measures because: “We are fighting 
not only for ourselves, but for every 
country which is oppressed by fear 
that some day they might find them- 
selves in a position which has suc- 
cessively been occupied by Czecho- 
Slovakia, by Poland and now by Fin- 
land.” 

Among other Britons who spoke out 
last week was War Secretary Oliver 
Stanley. In his first speech since he 
succeeded Leslie Hore-Belisha in the 
War Office, Lord Stanley vehemently 
took issue with advocates of peace ne- 
gotiations with Hitler. Declaring a 
halt now would bring “no lasting peace 
but a troubled truce,” he said the war 
must go on to end forever the power 
of Germany “to inflict upon the world 
the misery which twice in our lives 
they have done.” 

Meanwhile, as the war moved into 
its sixth month, continued inertia on 
the Western Front. made it mainly a 
sea war. Highlighting this struggle 
was the continuation of Germany’s 
air raids on British and neutral ship- 
ping along the English east coast. 

This “reign of terror” over British 
waters, which the Nazi labeled “coun- 
ter-blockade” raids, together with 
mines and submarines, took a toll of 
eight British ships, including the mine- 
sweeper Sphinz and the fast Canadian 
Pacific freighter Beaverburn, and six 
neutral vessels. Britain claimed to 
have shot down four of the ship raid- 
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ers and damaged others, while the 
Royal Air Force reportedly bagged 
two Nazi U-boats. 
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.. » Poland: “Stern Measures 

Arthur Seyss-Inquart spluttered in- 
dignantly to foreign correspondents in 
Berlin last week: These stories of Nazi 
itrocities in Poland! 

Seyss-Inquart, who as Nazi Chan- 
cellor of Austria stage-managed the 
German-Austrian anschluss, is now 
deputy governor of German Poland. 
Last week he gave his version of how 
Nazis are governing their new subjects. 

Why, he exclaimed, in Warsaw 
lone the German government has af- 
fected 65,000 vaccinations since the 
conquest; and Germany is shipping 
10,000 tons of grain a month into Po- 
land. Most Poles appreciate the Nazi 
regime, he said. “They would rather 
deal with our police than with the 
Polish police,” he confided. “They re- 
gard their own police as brutal.” 

Of course, Seyss-Inquart added, 
“stern measures” had to be taken with 
some, mostly “organized bands of 
criminals.” With suave cynicism he 
explained that “stern” measures were 
required because “Poland is not cen- 
tral Europe. We had to introduce 
measures these primitive people un- 
derstood.” 

More light was shed on these meas- 
ures by the Polish Embassy at the 
Vatican, which had previously re- 
leased the report on Nazi atrocities in 
Poland made to the Pope by August 
Cardinal Hlond, Primate of Poland. 
lhe Embassy statement charged that 
Nazis had executed 15,000 Polish lead- 
ers (the Polish Government-in-Exile 
in France said 18,000) since the end 
of the Polish campaign. 

Germany has divided its share of 
conquered Poland into two sections, 
one being annexed outright, and the 
other established as a “Government 
General” under German rule. In the 
annexed portion Germany is settling 
Balts and other Germans recalled to 
the Reich, confiscating Polish prop- 
erty, and evacuating Polish residents 

uprooting a whole people. Robert 
Ley, Nazi Labor Front leader, has de- 
clared that this section “will be a 
flourishing German farmland in which 
there will not be found a single Pole 
or Jew.” Last week Adolf Hitler an- 
nounced that he would increase the 
membership of the Reichstag by ap- 
pointing deputies from the annexed 
area, 

It is estimated that a half-million 
Poles have already been evacuated 
from this territory to the Government 
General area in central Poland. Eu- 
rope’s bitterest winter in 50 years has 
increased their miseries, which even 
Germans returned from Poland are 
loath to discuss. In Congress, Polish- 
born Rep. Rudolph Tenerowicz of 
Michigan described this forced migra- 
tion in “mournful transports ... of 
cattle cars jammed tightly with fam- 
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Seyss-Inquart Gave the Nazi Version 


ished and hopeless men, women and 
children.” As a physician he predicted 
that when the weather gets warmer 
typhus and typhoid will be rampant 
among these homeless people. 

Last week the Allies were reputedly 
preparing a report showing that 
4,000,000 Poles have died since the 
war began. But no impartial study can 
now be made of what is happening 
inside Poland. Its Nazi rulers have not 
permitted a single foreign correspond- 
ent to enter there since the conquest. 


... In the Orient 


As set forth by Emperor Hirohito 
two weeks ago, the theme of this 
year’s annual imperial poetry con- 
test in Japan is: “East and West will 
live together and prosper.” 

To most observers, however, it 
looked last week as though Kipling 
had stated the case better when he 
wrote: “Oh, East is East, and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet.” 
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General Hata: The Army Was Horrified 





Japan was still at odds with the 
Western world and at home her work- 
ers and business men were feeling the 
economic strain brought on by the 
war in China, ; 


At Home 


Most pressing problem on the home 
front last week concerned power. A 
Shortage of coal, due largely to the 
war-time burden on railways, ship- 
ping and labor, and a three-month 
drought had played havoc with the 
empire’s production of electric power. 
As a result, the government had to 
order a “power holiday.” 

In this atmosphere Parliament open- 
ed belatedly following the shift in the 
Cabinet last month. No sooner had 
Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita open- 
ed the session with the usual address 
on foreign policy, however, than the 
fireworks began. 

In a piping but scholarly voice, 
Harvard-educated Takao Saito, vet- 
eran leader of the Minseito party, 
pointedly asked the government to 
explain the meaning of “the new order 
in East Asia,” how much longer the 
war in China would last, how it would 
be brought to an end, and what the 
Japanese people would get for the 
enormous sacrifices. they’re making? 

For his audacity, frail little Mr. 
Saito last week was a political outcast 
on whose head was heaped the Army’s 
wrath. Demanding Saito’s expulsion 
from Parliament, Army leaders term- 
ed his questions “open insults made 
against the objectives of our sacred 
war in China,” while War Minister 
Gen. Shunruko Hata told Parliament 
the campaign in China was a “holy 
war” and declared Japan refused to 
end it on any terms short of com- 
plete victory. 


West 


Though Arita, in his foreign policy 
speech, predicted improved relations 
with Western powers, Japan last week 
still faced serious problems on the 
international front, notably with Rus- 
sia, the United States and Britain. 

Russia: Apparently designed to 
wheedle Parliament’s approval of a 
new seven-year arms program costing 
$671,000,000, War Minister Hata again 
trotted out the old Russian bogeyman, 
accusing the Soviets of committing 
“scores of illegal acts” since conclu- 
sion of the truce on the Manchukuo- 
Outer Mongolia border last year. Sim- 
ultaneously, Tokyo admitted the break- 
down of Russo-Japanese negotiations 
to settle the as boundary 
disputes between Manchukuo, Soviet 
Siberia and Outer Mongolia. 

United States: While Arita express- 
ed the hope of putting Japan’s trade 
with the United States back on a 
treaty basis, Tokyo still feared the 
threat of American arms embargoes. 

Britain: The latest Anglo-Japanese 
squabble—the Asama Maru incident, 
in which a British warship stopped 
the Japanese liner off the coast of 
Japan last month and took off 21 Ger- 
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man seamen en route to the Reich— 
appeared no nearer a solution. Brit- 
ain offered to compromise by sur- 
rendering nine of the Germans, but 
Japan rejected the offer, demanding 
return of all the Nazis to satisfy her 
> national dignity. 


China 


In China, meanwhile, a thew flurry 
of fighting spread through North and 
South China. The invaders claimed 
major victories at Wuyuan in western 
Suiyuan province, and at Pingyang in 
Kwangsi province, In connection with 
the southern operations, the Japanese 
renewed their bombing raids on the 
French-operated Hanoi-Kunming Rail- 
way, linking French Indo-China and 
China. In one raid on a passenger 
train 150 persons were killed or 
wounded, five of the dead being French 
citizens. 


War Sidelights— 


@ Recording a recent broadcast 
speech by Winston Churchill, British 
Admiralty Chief, German radio tech- 
nicians dumped into it, in their own 
studios, the noise of catcalls, boos, and 
whistles at frequent intervals, then re- 
broadcast it to German listeners, After 
each “interruption,” a German an- 
nouncer would blandly explain the 
protests came from Churchill’s “starv- 
ing countrymen,” 





® Though the Finns generally wel- 
come foreign volunteers willing to 
fight the Russians, they rejected the 
proffered services of Swedish Sven 
Olay Lindholm. Lindholm leads the 
Swedish Nazi Party. 


® Alarmed by the large number of 
auto accidents during blackouts, Lon- 
don officials set a new blackout speed 
limit of 20 miles an hour. Violators 
ean be fined as much as $2,000 or be 
imprisoned for three months. 


® In Berlin, it was disclosed the 
name of the “German Derby,” the 
horse race run at Hamburg, would be 
changed. Reason given was that the 
“bloodstained history” of the British 
Earls of Derby made the name unsuit- 
able for a German horse race. 


® Largely because of the war, wed- 
dings in England are occurring at the 
greatest rate since the World War— 
40,000 a month. To spur the move- 
ment, many of London’s luxury ho- 
tels have declared “honeymoon spec- 
jal” rates for service men who marry 
on leave. They get a dinner, dance, 
entertainment, luxury bedroom, pri- 
vate bath and breakfast for $12. Be- 
fore the war, ¢he bill for such a pro- 
gtam would have been about $40. 


Secchi plsbanstinsieigl 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 








The McCleary Clinic, 482 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out an 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles (Hemor- 
rhoids) and related ailments. You can 
have this book by asking for it on a post- 
card sent to the above address. No charge 
forit. It may save you much suffering and 
money. Write today for a free copy. —Adv 
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$750 Word 


After several false starts, the dis- 
trict court reporter in Omaha, Neb., 
managed to write down what was 
troubling Charles A. Elsasser. It was 
“spondylolisthesis” and Elsasser asked 
heavy damages on the ground he had 
contracted it while lifting his auto 
from another after the two cars had 
locked bumpers. 

Last week the court, after ascertain- 
ing that “spondylolisthesis” was the 
medical term for a forward displace- 
ment of the lumbar vertebra, decided 
the disease was principally a distant 
relative of ordinary lumbago. Elsas- 
ser settled for $750. 


Columbus Vindicated 


Few explorers have been the subject 
of as much dispute as Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Many historians and most of 
the laity have set America’s discoverer 





International 


Morison: “There’s Them Three Hills” 


as one of the world’s greatest ex- 
plorers. But others have called Co- 
lumbus a boaster, have doubted the 
claims he made, or even called him “a 
faker.” 

A good way to settle the Columbus 
question, thought Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, Harvard University professor and 
historian, was to retrace Columbus’s 
voyages and see whether the facts 
jibed with his journals. Versatile Dr. 
Morison, who in the World War man- 
aged to serve both as a private in the 
U. S. Army and later as an attache of 
the Peace Commission, began to do 
some poking around on his own hook. 


These attempts so impressed Har- 
vard University that last year it financ- 
ed a thorough retracing of the Colum- 
bus voyages. Sailing from Oyster Bay, 
L. L, last August in a three-masted 
ketch with auxiliary Diesel power 
(named the Capitan after the flagship 








of Columbus’s third voyage), Dr. Mori- 
son and his crew met the 45-foot ketch 
Mary Otis, with other members of the 
20-man expedition, at the Azores. 

Back in New York last week fron 
Jamaica, where his researches ended. 
Dr. Morison declared that his 10,000- 
mile voyage had completely confirme:! 
the claims Columbus made. “In th: 
beginning I had lots of doubts,” he 
admitted. “A whole school of de- 
bunkers said that Columbus was a 
louse_good only for getting money out 
of the King and Queen (Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain). Instead we found 
that he was a good dead-reckoning 
mariner who, like the old Yanke: 
skippers, navigated ‘by guess and by 
God.’ He wasn’t a good celestial navi- 
gator, but he could find a place where 
he had been before. That’s the real 
test.” 

Checking each stage of the voyage 
with Columbus’s journal and reports, 
Dr. Morison found his first confirma- 
tion at the Azores, where he noticed 
that, just as Columbus said, the sea 
weed turned brown as they approach- 
ed the island, then disappeared entire- 
ly the day before they reached port. 
Continuing to Lisbon over the route 
of Columbus’s first voyage, the party 
spent some time in Portugal and Spain, 
then set out for America, 

Two incidents were most convincing 
to Dr. Morison. At Trinidad, which 
Columbus named after three hills he 
saw when making his landfall, Dr. 
Morison calculated the explorer’s ap- 
proximate position, then sent a seaman 
up to the royal yard. “There’s them 
three hills,” the seaman shouted down. 

Columbus also reported seeing an- 
other island, Tobago, northeast of 
Trinidad. It had been worked out 
mathematically by Columbus detract- 
ors that this island could not be seen 
from the position Columbus reported. 
But Morison’s crew did see it. “The 
learned dissenters were wrong,” re- 
marked Dr. Morison happily. 


Keratitis Cure 


Keratitis is one of the most preva- 
lent forms of blindness, affecting thou- 
sands of old and young. It appears 
when a superfluous number of blood 
vessels invade the cornea of the eye, 
forming white opaque spots that blot 
out vision. Its symptoms are itching, 
burning and a feeling of roughness in 
the eyes, plus a mild intolerance to 
light. 

For years, the medical profession has 
not known why keratitis developed or 
what could be done about it. Last 
week, however, an article published jn 
the U. S. Public Health Service’s 
Public Health Reports announced not 
only that the cause of keratitis had 
been discovered but its cure as well. 
Regarded as one of the most important 
developments in the fight against blind- 
ness, the discovery was made by Drs. 
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Science Facts 





STRONOMERS assert that if the sun were made of coal, it would burn itself 
A out in about 6,500 years ... @ Cause of the common cold is unknown, but 
many scientists suspect that it is a virus so small that it passes through the finest 
filter ...@ A powerful and relatively new local anesthetic is neothesol. It has 
been said that a single injection of it is strong enough to stop pain for as long as 


three weeks ... 
subject of Americans ... 


e Surveys indicate that astronomy is the favorite scientific 
@ According to the United States Public Health Service, 


pneumonia treatments cost the nation about 75 million dollars annually .. 
e Even the finest transparent glass passes only about 92 per cent of the light 
directed at it; the remaining eight per cent is thrown back and wasted in 


reflections ... 
of science, can magnify objects as much as one million times . 
have asserted that close to three millien Americans suffer from temporary or 


permanent mental disorders .. . 


e The electronic microscope, a recent development in the field 


.. @ Authorities 


e@ Dr. Leo Alexander of Harvard University 


says there are four types of drunks: (1) the cyclothemic, who are alternately 
gloomy and optimistic; (2) the reactive-liable, who take to alcohol to escape the 
realities of sober life; (3) the shiftless, who become childish or hysterical and 
who constitute the greatest number of inebriates; and (4) the epileptoid, who be- 
come pugnacious and bothersome after drinking even small quantities of liquor. 


H. D. Kruse of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund; V..P. Sydenstricker and H. M. 
Cleckley of the University of Georgia 
Medical School, and W. H. Sebrell of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

These scientists attributed keratitis 
to the absence in the diet, or failure 
to digest, the specific vitamin known 
as riboflavin. One of the vitamin B 
group, riboflavin is found in liver, eggs, 
milk, vegetables and yeast. 

Their cure for keratitis was simpby 
to make up the riboflavin deficiency in 
the keratitis sufferer. The physicians 
treated 11 patients with keratitis in 
both its early and late stages in this 
way. Vision of all was restored to 
normal. When the vitamin was with- 
held from the patients’ diet, keratitis 
returned. 


Of Mice and a Moral 


For ten years Cornell University 
scientists have been conducting diet 
experiments with white rats, which in 
700 days live the equivalent of a 70- 
vear human life-span. Divided into 
three groups, all got all essential vita- 
mins, minerals and proteins, but with 
different calory intake. One group 
ate as much as it pleased, one was put 
on a diet in middle age, one kept hun- 
gry from youth, Last week Professor 
Leonard A. Maynard announced: 

The eat-as-they-please rats had the 
shortest life-span; those that went on 
a diet in middle age lived longer. The 
oldest rat, which lived 1,400 days 
(equivalent to 140 years), never had 
a square meal in his life. Moral: keep 
thin to live long. 

OS OO 


No Needle? 


In 1923 Dr. F. G. Banting of the 
University of Toronto announced his 
discovery of insulin as a specific treat- 
ment for diabetes. But though insulin 
has since then prolonged the lives of 
thousands of diabetics, many of them 
have found it unpleasant to take, be- 
cause it must be injected by hypo- 
dermic needle. 

Last week diabetics who dread the 
needle -heard cheering news. Again it 
was from Canada. Writing in the Ca- 
nadian Medical Association Journal, 
Dr. J. B. Collip, head of the Biochemis- 








try Department of Montreal’s McGill 
University, described experiments 
with what he hoped would prove a 
diabetes specific which can be taken 
by mouth, 

An extract prepared from the tissue 
of the pituitary gland, the substance 
bas, in experiments on rabbits, mon- 
keys and a few diabetic persons, re- 
duced the excessive blood sugar from 
which diabetics suffer. 

Careful to point out that his treat- 
ment was still in the experimental 
stage, Dr. Collip described the effects 
of it on a man who had been suffering 
from diabetes for 16 years. He had 
been taking injection of 40 units of 
insulin daily. These injections were 
reduced greatly, and the new extract 
given by mouth. Blood sugar tests 
then showed a reduction in the blood 
sugar content, despite the lesser 
amounts of insulin given. 

Dr. Collip said he had not yet de- 
termined how the pituitary extract 
worked to reduce blood sugar. Writ- 
ing that “the results that have been 
obtained in these early stages of this 
investigation have been encouraging,” 
Dr. Collip promised further reports 
after more study. 


——_____-. 2 ——___ 
Capsules 
q The U. S. Weather Bureau has 


established two new, permanent float- 
ing observation posts*in mid-ocean, 
Six Coast Guard cutters, operating two 
at a time in two-week shifts, will be 
stationed at points one-third and two- 
thirds of the distance between Ber- 
muda and the Azores. The move be- 
came necessary because the war has 
curtailed receipt of weather data from 
European ships. 


q Greatest age ever attained by any 
human and established by adequate 
proof is 113 years, according to Wal- 
ter G. Bowerman, an actuary of the 
New York Life Insurance Co, In only 
eight cases, he says, have ages over 108 
years been authenticated. Bowerman 
declares that an impossibly large pop- 
ulation, including 10 billion 10-year- 
olds, would be required for one child 
to survive to the age of 116. 


gG Writing in the Journal of the 
American Dental Association, Dr. 


il 


Charles A. Sweet suggests a “tooth in- 
surance” plan under which the patient 
would make set, periodic payments in 
advance for all needed dental care, In 
compiling statistics among 110 of his 
own child patients “to set up a law of 
averages,” Dr. Sweet found that the 
average person required 55 hours of 
dental services—two and three-quar- 
ters hours a year—from the age of 
two to 22, 


@ In 1939, more than 93,000 persons 
were killed in accidents, the National 
Safety Council reports, while another 
330,000 were permanently disabled 
and 8,500,000 temporarily disabled, 
Motor vehicle accidents took 32,600 
lives, and accidents in the home killed 
32,000, 


q Basing its conclusions on data 
contained in its insurance policies, the 
Metropolitan Insurance Company de- 
clares American women weigh less to- 
day than they did 15 years ago, In 
1922 and 1923, the average weight of 
women five feet four inches tall and 
from 20 to 24 years old was 127 
pounds; today the average weight of 
women of the same height and age 
group is 122 pounds, 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Business-Sharing 


When J. Harvey Gravell founded the 
American Chemical Paint Company it 
was, in his own words, with “a bucket, 
a stick and an idea.” As his business 
grew to include the main plant at 
Ambler, Penna., and others in New- 
castle, Del., Detroit, Mich., and Toron- 
to, Canada, his ideas grew with it. 

One of paint-man Gravell’s ideas was 
that employees unworried by debts 
made better workers. In 1937 he put 
this idea into practice, and hit the 
headlines, by giving his 100 employees 
more than $100,000 to pay off all their 
personal debts. The next year he 
distributed $75,000. 

Another Christmas Gravell advanc- 
ed another of his ideas when, besides 
giving his employees a bonus, he pre- 
sented $300 to each worker’s wife. 
“After all,” he announced, “it’s the 
wife who is the homemaker, and it is 
she who makes the men good em- 
ployees.” 

Last week open-handed Harvey Gra- 
vell, who died last December, was in 
the headlines again. For when his 
will was read it revealed that, aside 
from $100,006 bequests to a brother and 
to his secretary, he had bequeathed 
the bulk of his $3,000,000 estate to 
15 key workers. 

The stock was placed in trust for 
them for ten years, after which the 
employees will own it outright. Ex- 
plaining his business-sharing in his 
will, Gravell wrote that he desired 
“control and ownership” of his enter- 
prises to be “in the hands of my busi- 
ness associates and employees.” 


America & War 


For the nations engaged in it, war 
is the most costly and least profitable 
business in the world. But their ex- 
penditures for death and destruction 
often bring temporary profits to other 
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countries. Last week there was evi- 
dence from two quarters of the effect 
of such war profits on U. S. business. 

Exports: Best index to the im- 
mediate effect of war on America is 
the volume of U, S. exports. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, 
sales abroad during the first three 
months of the European conflict 
jumped 17 per cent. Total volume 
of exports last December was the larg- 
est for any single month since, March, 
1930. 

But the improvement in exports was 
by no means uniform. As the warring 
nations concentrated expenditures on 
commodities needed for the struggle, 
sharp increases were registered in for- 
eign sales of airplanes,.iron and steel, 
coal, oil, machinery and chemicals. 
Cotton exports during the war’s first 
four months were 2,925,753 bales, as 
compared with 1,701,524 bales during 
the corresponding period one year 
before. 

On the other hand, foreign pur- 
chases of goods not essential to the 
war have been curtailed. Exports of 
farm products in general after war 
began declined more than 60 per cent. 
Tobacco and fruit markets abroad 
were hardest hit. Wheat exports 
slumped, during the first three months 
of war, to 11,879,500 bushels, as 
against 20,650,907 bushels for the same 
period in the preceding year. Exports 
of automobiles, a “peacetime” indus- 
try, were off 10 per cent from 1938 
figures, 

Profits: Though U. S. industries 
supplying war essentials are the most 
obvious beneficiaries of war trade, 
a study by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company indicated 
that war profits are trickling into the 
pocketbook of the average American 
citizen. Expanded employment and 
payrolls in war-production industries, 
the company said, have created new 


Since War Began, Family Income Has Increased While Expenses Have Dropped 





PATHFINDER 
Random Statistics 


MERICANS spend about $4,000.- 
000,000 a year on alcoholic bev- 
erages, according to the Federal Al- 
cohol Administration ...e In 
the United States and Alaska, there | 
are now about 5,000 bison compared 
with 60,000,000 a century ago. They 
are most populous in Montana; 
South Dakota and Wyoming come 
next and there are buffalo in 38 of 
the states e An estimated 
2.655,833 new passenger automobiles 
were sold in this country last year | 
. @ LaPorte, Ind., reputedly the 
} 





first city in the world to use dial 
telephones (in 1896) discontinued 
the devices in 1899. Next year, dial 
sets_will again be installed... e 
U. S. power production reached a 
new record high of 130,271,000,000 
kilowatf-hours in 1939. This was a 
gain of 12 per cent over the previous 


year. About 34 per cent of the total 
output was produced by water 
power ... @ Geographical center 


of ithe United States is in Kansas, 
the population center in Indiana. 


purchasing power, which has benefit- 
ed other businesses and individuals. 
Pointing to its seven-year chart of 
family buying power, the company 
saw this process reflected in increased 
income and decreased living costs for 
the average family since war began. 
Last September, average family in- 
come, based on statistics for indus- 
tries employing 15,000,000 workers, 
was $145.26; in December, it had risen 
to $148.80. During this same period, 
despite a brief price rise immediately 
after the war declaration, family ex- 
penses dropped from $137.03 to 
$135.79. As a result of these two trends, 
the average family’s monthly income 
was $13 above expenses in December 
—the widest margin in the seven-year- 
history of the company’s index. 
——____.. 


Briefs 


G The nation’s two biggest mai! 
order houses—Sears Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co.—an- 
nounced last week total sales for 1939 
of $1,100,000,000, the biggest in their 
history. Some 14 per cent higher than 
the previous record year of 1937, sales 
were 56 per cent above boomtime 1929. 
Of the two companies, Sears led with 
about 56 per cent of the ere 


.q@ The U. Treasury, ‘ the world’s 
greatest Ran Bar of gold, announced 
that the U. S. gold supply, cached in 
Fort Knox, Ky. and other depositories, 
had reached $18,000,000,000. 


@ Eleven western railroads, mem- 
bers of the Trans-Continental-Western 
Passenger Association, announced that 
on May 1 they will begin an auto rent- 
ing service for passengers who want to 
make side trips, with 2,000 sedans 
available in 150 cities. 

@ With three seats selling in one 
day at successive prices of $53,000, 
$52,000 and $48,000, New York Stock 
Exchange memberships last week hit 
their lowest price since 1918, when 
seats sold for $45,000. 
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EDUCATION 





Pen Pals 


Hoping to strike up a friendship 
th an unknown college girl, a stu- 
ent at a Southern school recently 
ddressed this note to Box 408, Sweet 
riar, Va., seat of Sweet Briar College 

r women: 

“Dear Box 408: I was wondering 

hat the holder of my box number 

i Sweet Briar looks like ... I am tall, 
ark and I drive a Ford V-8. I ama 

eshman.” 

He received a prompt reply reading: 

“IT am tall, too, and not as thin as I 

ice was. My hair is white and I 
rive a Buick. I was a freshman in 
1896. From the recent pictures of me 

the press . I think I look like 
othing human.” 

Holder of Box 408 at Sweet Briar is 
Dr. Meta Glass, president of the col- 
ege and 60-year-old sister of Vir- 
cinia’s veteran Senator Carter Glass. 


Major Griffith’s Report 


4 university’s athletic prowess does 
1ot necessarily rise in direct propor- 
tion to the amount it expends in 
financial aid to its athletes. This was 
the unexpected disclosure made last 
week in a report by “Big Ten” Con- 
ference schools on monetary aid given 
athletes during the last two years. 

The report was issued by Major 
lohn L. Griffith, commissioner of ath- 
letics in the Big Ten. It showed that 
the University of Chicago, which re- 
cently dropped intercollegiate football 
ifter a series of disastrous seasons, 
gave more financia] aid to athletes 
during the last two years than any 
other member of the Conference. 

Major Griffith based his conclusions 
on the amount of financial support ex- 
tended to athletes by Big Ten schools 
simply by finding the total each school 
gave for scholarships, loans and sal- 
iries for campus jobs during the 1937- 
‘9 period. For these purposes, the 

hools gave these sums: 





EP eS re $75,943.90 
Northwestern ....... $61,696.80 


$47,878.28 
$38,150.35 
$35,048.26 
Wisconsin $28,942.26 
Illinois a” fee $28,402.50 

rdue.. coh aaie $25,009.79 
Ohio State $13,425.38 
Minnesota $12,857.68 


lowa 
Michigan 
Indiana 





Woman’s Angle 
No less than other women’s col- 
ses, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., 
as high hopes for the future of its 

sraduates. That the students them- 
elves do not aim too high was shown 
st week in the results of a poll con- 
icted among the college’s 700 girls. 
Asked their views of women in high 
lice, 93 per cent of the students op- 
osed a woman President, 84 per cent 
pposed a woman Vice President and 





67 per cent were against a woman in 
the cabinet. 

The students’ reasons: women lack 
the required physical and emotional 
stability; have not yet acquired suf- 
ficient experience in public affairs and 
cannot “escape the pettiness of life.” 

a SS aw % 


. . . 

Definitions 

From students of Rockford College, 
Rockford, Lil., these answers came last 
week after they had been asked to de- 
fine the following terms: 

@ Fixed capital —stationary city 
where the Governor lives. 

@ Elasticity of Demand—woman’s 
prerogative. 

@ Latent competition—lying down 


on the job. 
———— 





“Exceptional Experiment” 


Last September an “exceptional edu- 
cational experiment” was begun at 
Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Nine students from various parts of 
the country, selected on a scholarship 
and character basis, begai a special 
course requiring double the usual aca- 
demic work. 

Thornwell Jacobs, president of the 
college, explained two purposes be- 
hind the experiment: (1) to test college 
regulations governing the amount of 
work done by students, and (2) to see 
what students could accomplish with- 
out the “usual distractions of country 
club life which are the greatest hind- 
rance to study in the American col- 
leges and universities today.” 

Courses taken by the select nine 
comprised 26 hours a week. The 
youths followed a daily regimen re- 
quiring rising at 7 a. m.; 15 minutes of 
meditation; breakfast until 8: 30; class- 
es until 12:30 p. m.; luncheon until 
1:15; relaxation, exercise and library 
study until 5:30; dinner, 5:30 to 6:15; 
supervised study, 6:15 to 10:30; prepa- 
ration for bed, 10:30 to 11, 

Last week president Jacobs issued 
his first report on the experiment; it 
was a highly satisfied one. The select 
students averaged a grade of 93; the 
lowest made 90, the highest 96 5-6. 


School Shorts 


gq A study based on 850 students 
covering three generations show sons 
of farmers more like to follow the oc- 
cupations of their fathers than sons of 
men in other work. The survey was 
made at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

@ Saying she was not citing the col- 
leges by name because of the libel 
laws, Miss Marjorie Nicholson, dean 
of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
told the American College Publicity 
Association’s New England Section 
that several colleges, “particularly in 
the Middle West” were using “undigni- 
fied, obnoxious, cheap publicity.” 
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The truth about 





ORNS are caused by pressure and friction— 
& often become large and painful. Home paring 
only gives temporary relief—means risk of infec- 
tion. 

Now you can remove corns easily, scientifically, 
Just puta Blue-Jay plaster over the corn. Felt pad (C) 
relieves pain quickly by removing pressure. Special 
medicated formula (D) acts on the corn, gently 
loosens it so it can be lifted hay my out. You have 
wonderful relief! Then, simply by avoiding pres- 
sure and friction which Same | your corns you can 
prevent their coming back. Follow the example of 
millions who have gotten rid of corns 
this easy way. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plas- 
ters today—only 25c for 6. Same price 
in Cana 


BAUER E CORN 
BLACK PLASTERS 


NEW IRONING 
INVENTZON 


STREAMLINED — 4 
SELF-HEATING 
trons in 2 Time for ic 


Newest ironing dis- 
covery in 20 years! 
Beautiful, streamlin 
all chromium- plated! 
iron has no cords or 
tubes, heats itself, burns 
96% free airand only 4% 
kerosene. Does whole 
ironing for a penny or less! 
USE IT ANYWHERE 
Can be used anywhere, indoors 
or out. No more work over hot 
stove! Insulated handle. Cannot 
rust or tarnish, lasts a lifetime. 
Finger-touch heat control 

right temperature for any Lind 
of troning. 
30-DAY HOME TRIAL 
Try & for 30 days at our risk. 
y—4-y- Write 














at once for fu FRc, by and] one day, Jamison $15. 
how to Syeene EE, by help-] at once for a aaa 
ing to profit plan. 


AKRON LAMP 8 MFC. CO, 604 THON Bids. Akron, Oh 


BRONCHITIS 


QUICKLY 
RELIEVED 


@ Vapo-Cresolene helps 
break up local congestion 
and brings soothing relief. 
Its —— L rs act 
eg mak reath- 
ing easier. Dependable— 

ffective. Successfully 
used to relleve the parox- 
ysms of whooping cough, 
spasmodic croup, bron- 
chial asthma and coughs 
associated with bronchial iy 
irritations and colds. Lamp or 
electric vaporizer. Directions en- 
closed. At al] drug stores. 
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Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Please send me your FREE Booklet ‘‘J-17"’ 

“The Little Lamp of Health” 
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Gold Glut 


HE United States now owns gold 

valued at about 18 billion dollars, 
This represents more than two-thirds 
of the world’s total monetary supply. 
We have so much of it, we are so rich 
in it, that sometimes there seems rea- 
son to be frightened. 


We have so much of it that we have 
had to bury it in the ground, letting 
it glitter unseen in big impregnable 
vaults. Here are the places where it 
lies: Philadelphia, 122 millions; New 
York and West Point, seven billions; 
Fort Knox, about 5% billions; Denver, 
about four billions; Seattle, about 11 
millions; New Orleans, about $200,000; 
and San Francisco, a billion plus. 

There it is, and now that we’ve got 
it, what are we going to do with it? 
Apparently nobody knows the answer, 
but the question is worth thinking 
about. Every day, we are getting more 
and more gold from all parts of the 
world. We have two-thirds of it now. 
Will we some day have all three- 
thirds? And what will happen then? 
Everybody pauses for reply, includ- 
ing the experts, 


q 
Altogether Right 


T ONE of its recent meetings in 

Miami, the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor is- 
sued a statement well worth the at- 
tention of government, business and 
the public in general. 


Although it said nothing especially 
new, the statement was significant be- 
cause it revealed that the leaders of 
some 4,000,000 unionized workingmen 
were unanimous in recognizing that 
employers, no less than employees, 
need to be treated fairly if our eco- 
nomic problems are to be solved. 
Temperately worded, it called for a 
concerted effort to put money and 
men to work. It stated that the Fed- 
eral government must spend lavishly 
while large-scale unemployment ex- 
ists, but it deplored this as dangerous 
in the long run, and it asked that 
business be encouraged somehow to 
invest in itself and expand. Among 
the more important points made by 
the A. F. of L. council were these, 
with italics supplied: 


Unemployment still is the most 
acute domestic problem of the nation 
... The American Federation of Labor 
refuses to accept the idea of chronic 
or permanent unemployment. To ad- 
mit this would be to admit the fail- 
ure of democracy ... This is not and 
must not be considered a partisan or 
political issue... 

Experience has taught us that goy- 








Two Great Forces Are Idle 


ernment spending, while it provided 
necessary relief for those forced into 
idleness, offers no permanent cure 
. .. The only possible practical way 
to end unemployment is to provide 
jobs for the unemployed in private 
industry ... We urge that all gov- 
ernment actions that tend unnecessari- 
ly to discourage business expansion 
cease ... We have learned the lesson 
that when opportunities for profit 
diminish, opportunities for jobs like- 
wise disappear ... The nation can 
drop this relief burden and slash the 
terrifyingly high cost of government 
only when the unemployment problem 
is faced, met and solved. 


S FAR as these points go, the execu- 
tive council of the A. F. of L. is 
altogether right. It is most certainly 
true that the United States will not 
enjoy a fair distribution of reasonable 
prosperity until our jobless army of 
millions finds jobs. And it is corre- 
latively true that the jobs will not be 
found until private enterprise puts its 
money to work in such things as new 
industry, factory expansion and plant 
replacements. Business men today are 
not investing at a rate anywhere near 
that of the 1920s. In those days, they 
were spending about four times as 
much as they are spending now. 

In reality, two great forces are un- 
employed today—men and money. The 
men are idle because the money is 
idle, and the money is idle because 
the men are idle. It is a vicious circle 
with qualifications, and the qualifica- 
tions have to do with the money. Why 
isn’t the money being put to work? 
Why don’t business men invest? 

There are more answers than one, 
but one is most important. The A. F. 
of L. statement gives it when it says, 
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“when opportunities for profit dimiy- 
ish, opportunities for jobs likewise 
disappear.” Because of taxes, legal rv. 
iraints and uncertainty about futur. 
governmental actions, business ni 
lack confidence. And lacking that, the, 
see little profit in investment. A) 
so, like the money, the men stay oi)' 
of work, 


Here is a problem that must |, 
solved if America is ever to experien«. 
full economic recovery. Taxes, leg 
restraints and governmental actio 
are all necessary in our modern wor! 
Much too frequently business men a:. 
over-frightened by them and _ lal)! 
them evil when they are not e\ 
Even so, there are degrees to eve: 
thing—there can be too much taxati: 
too much restraint and too much 
tion, just as there can be too lit! 
Today’s signs are that there is | 
much, and the American Federation 
Labor has rendered the nation a se: 
ice in saying that there should bi 
concerted non-partisan effort to cut it 
down wherever possible. That w: 
in part, lies recovery. 
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News for In-Laws 


OU have got to hand it to us 

Americans. Despite wars abroa 
and all sorts of economic headaches 
right here at home, we can still fin 
time to organize a national movemei! 
to spread sweetness and light amon: 
in-laws. « 

In its own way this movement i- 
spectacular, and it’s pleasing to se 
that the newspapers found enoug!: 
space to give it a decent headlin: 
among the regular day-by-day storics 
of the world’s woe. As reported i 
New York last week, the big mov: 
ment is to make this nation conscious 
of the sterling worth of mothers-in 
law. 

The whole subject received study at 
the second annual meeting of th: 
Mother-in-Law Association, a country - 
wide organization of 2,500 members 
And as a result of the study, a plan i 
underfoot to have all America’s i: 
laws call their in-law mothers by a: 
other name. The new name is “ki: 
mother,” doing away entirely with a 
reference to the law. 

The association (which incidental!) 
has become the Kin-Mother Associ: 
tion) decided on the new name aft: 
giving consideration to several hun 
dred suggestions, including “Blitzkreiz 
Mother,” “Cupid’s Creation,” “Ersat7 
Mother,” “Lawma,” “Motherette.” 
“Motherdy,” and “Mother Rat.” All in 
all, the association certainly made « 
wise choice. “Kin-Mother” won hands 
down. - 

All hail to the Kin-Mother Associa 
tion, and hurrah for our kin-mothers 
Any objections? 
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arried in Louisville, Ky., last week 
And were THEODORE ROOSEVELT III, 
ay © srandson of the former President of 
the United States, and Miss Anne 
ist | babeock, daughter of the president of 
rien , Louisville cordage company. The 
le: bridegroom is employed at the Du 
ctic Pont Co. in Louisville. 
VOI e ° ’ , “: 
be Reconciled in a New York City cafe 
under typically dramatic circum- 
lal tances were actor JOHN BARRY- 
© NORE and his fourth wife, ELAINE 
“vel BARRIE, from whom he has been sep- 
ati arated for six months, Over the tear- 
h ful protests of Diana Barrymore 
lit! Blythe, Barrymore’s daughter by a 
s | former marriage, Elaine plumped her- 
ion self down at the Barrymore table and 
se blandly asserted she wanted just “24 
be 
cut il 
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S-i! Barrymore: Sex Won Over Talent 
lv al hours of bliss” with him, Last week 
“th Elaine had won back her old job in the 
~ cast of “My Dear Children,” the play 
a in Which Barrymore is appearing on 


replacing Doris Dudley. 


broadway, 
in Commented the suddenly jobless Miss 
Dudley: “You can’t fight sex with tal- 


a nt.” A few days after the Barrie- 
kis Barrymore reconciliation, he said he 
la anted a little rest and entered a 


New York hospital. 
* * o 


Officials at The Cradle, famous 


4 oundling home at Evanston, IIL., 
a fused to let ANN CORIO, New York 
om trip-tease dancer, adopt one of their 
reir orphans, asserting: “We're not going 
Sal 0 accept any more applications from 
ite. tage and screen couples.” They in- 
Ni ferred many such couples adopted 
le hildren from The Cradle for public- 
nd ty purposes, and added Miss Corio’s 
peculiar art” had nothing to do with 
’ their refusal to let her adopt one of 
Cla heir charges. 
ers . . * 


A group of ‘stylists for men’s cloth- 














NAMES 


ing in London voted Prime Minister 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN the “best- 
dressed” Englishman, They were par- 
ticularly pleased by Chamberlain’s 
morning coat, declaring it hung very 
well from his shoulders, 

At his New York debut, 9-year-old 
pianist-composer ANDRE MATHIEU, 
the “Montreal Mozart,” won a thun- 
dervus ovation from the audience and 
ecstatic praise from music critics, The 
French-Canadian boy, son of the di- 
rector of the Canadian Institute of 
Music, played 15 of his own composi- 
tions, three of which were composed 
when he was only four years old. So 
mature were these three that the critic 
of the New York Times termed Andre 
a greater musical prodigy than Mozart, 


International 
Greater Than Mozart? 


Andre Mathieu: 


heretofore regarded as the most tal- 
ented prodigy on record. Mozart did 
not begin composing until he was five 
years old and his first works were 
of a much simpler nature than An- 
dre’s. 

Just as LUDWIG LEWISOHN, not- 
ed author, was about to be married 
to Edna Manley, former Rochester, 
N, Y., newspaper woman in a Jewish 
temple in Baltimore, Md., a buxom 
blonde woman swept in with a 6-year- 
old boy and shouted: “This wedding 
must stop. I have been his wife, his 
muse, his soul.” The woman said she 
was Thelma Spear, a former opera 
singer, and declared she had been 
Lewisohn’s common-law wife for 16 
years and that he was the father of 
her son, Jimmy. NevertHeless, after 
the commotion, Lewisohn, 58, and 
Miss Manley, 31, went ahead with the 
ceremony. Later, Lewisohn admitted 
the boy was his and announced he 
would attempt to regain custody of 
the child. 
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Jis MAGIC-DISC 
HEATS WATER 
pars TIRIZ Asad 


UPTO 
178% 6@ Second Demonstration 
PROFIT Every home can afford ¥ 
this low cost, new im- 
proved electric water heater that 
uses an amazing principle to heat 
water instantly. Just plug into 
light socket. Sells itself on minute demonstration. 
No risk SAMPLE OFFER. Write at once for details. 


THE LUX COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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COUGHERS! 


WHY BE AN OUTCAST? 
HERE’S RELIEF! 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 


friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 


| You will. be delighted with its quick, throat- 





soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions, 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. At all druggists or for generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-16, 440 
Washington St., New York eo ae 


MISTER. DEVICE WELDS 2 BRAZES 





SOLDERS 


Now, an electric atl rerant and sol 

Torch, complete with pever an unit 
supplies. Werks INSTA 
socket. Does 


goggles 
Vott any 
and and one repair 

at amazingly LOW COST on aluminum, wanenip tat 
steel and other metals. 4ndés 

Auto, Body and Fender Repairs, ar home 
repsirs—shop, factory, farm, eng gineer, jani 
tor, sheet metal, radio and bicycle 
Anyone can ha without previous ex 


Bearmrentons 10- DAY HOME TRIAL 
a ipa a siefblas Sp abalone: 


(Jey DICE. CARDS. 


Specialties for Magicians’ 
Shiners, Check-Cop, Daube. 
upon request. 
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AAAN ‘x= WANTED 


To conduct world-renowned home 







W.T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY iMinols 


Sens 
TURN SIGNAL 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
demonstration. Dealers buy 8 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demen- 
strator sam lan. All Free. sh. WATCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL CO., Dept, W-182B Wainut Bidg.. Des Moines, ta. 
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“FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
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Margaret Sanger 


QUARTER of a century ago, the 
dissemination of birth control in- 
formation in the United States was a 
crime. No one could legally give con- 
traceptive information, and no one 
could legally tell where such informa- 
tion could be obtained. . Even physi- 
cians were forbidden to discuss con- 
tracéptive information among them- 
-selves by mail. It was classed with 
dirty postcards as obscene literature. 
Today, the situation is radically 
changed. As now interpreted, Federal 
law permits doctors to provide contra- 
ceptive information and service. There 
are 553 birth control centers in 42 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. That .an 
overwhelming majority of the public 
favor the change was disclosed by a 
recent Gallup poll of public opinion 
It revealed that 77 per cent of the 
public approve the distribution of 
birth control information to married 
persons by government - sponsored 
health clinics. 
For this virtual revolution in the at- 
titude of the government and public 
toward birth control, a shy little wom- 


an, now 56, is almost solely respon- - 


sible. Regarded by many as one of the 
greatest American women reformers, 
she is Margaret Sanger. Still dissatis- 
fied with the acceptance of birth con- 
trol, she was, last week, acting as 
chairman of a National Committee for 
Planned Parenthood, The purpose of 
this organization is to promote even 
wider adoption of the principles of 
birth control. 


HE was born Margaret Higgins in 

Corning, N. Y., on Sept. 14, 1883. 
Her father was an Irish-born, free- 
thinking stone-cutter, who knew noth- 
ing of birth control. Her mother, a 
Roman Catholic, bore 11 children, of 
whom Margaret was the sixth. At ‘48, 
worn-out by excessive child bearing, 
Mrs. Higgins died. 

When her mother died, Margaret was 
a graduate of Claverack College, Hud- 
son, N. Y., and a trained nurse. But 
though she was depressed by the cause 
of her mother’s death and realized hun- 
dreds of women were dying for the 
same reason, she did nothing to launch 
her fight for birth control at the time. 
She went to work in New York City, 
met William Sanger, an artist, and 
married him at 17. Despite incipient 
tuberculosis (she is bothered by jung 
’ trouble to this day), she bore him three 
children—Grant and Stuart, and a girl 
who died at the age of four. 

The incident that really turned her 
into a crusader for birth control oc- 
curred in 1913. Continuing work as a 
nurse, she was called in on the case of 
a poor woman in New York’s East 
Side. A law-abiding doctor had with- 
held contraceptive information from 
the woman, though he knew another 
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Miss Sanger Is Not Yet Satisfied 


pregnancy would kill her, and she had 
submitted to a bungled $5 abortion. 
In Margaret’s presence, the woman 
died. 


NRAGED at laws that barred pre- 

vention of such tragedies, Margaret 
Sanger thereupon determined to break 
them down, to open up knowledge of 
contraception to American mothers. 
Unable to get help from any quarter, 
her first step was to~ visit Europe to 
learn methods of contraception prac- 
ticed there. Back in New York, she 
began her fight by launching a little 
magazine, The Woman Rebel. It con- 
tained statements like “the rebel wom- 
an claims the right to be an unmarried 
mother” and paid tribute to dynamite 
as an instrument of social change. 
After nine issues, the Federal govern- 
ment indicted her on charges of using 
the mails “to incite murder” and to 
circulate obscene literature (that is, to 
advocate birth control), 

She fled to England. After a year 
there, however, she returned to face 
the indictment, but it was quashed. 
To her surprise, some prominent per- 
sons had pleaded with President Wil- 
son on her behalf. 

That was not her last brush with 
the law. In 1916, she opened the first 
birth control clinic in the United 
States—in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn. Immediately, she was ar- 
rested for violating a state law against 
the dissemination of birth control in- 
formation. The subsequent 30-day 
prison sentence was upheld by the 
State Court of Appeals and she spent 
it in a penitentiary among prostitutes 
and narcotic addicts. Nevertheless, 
the court Save her an important vic- 
tory: it ruled that physicians could 
give contraceptive information to those 
suffering from disease. 

Though she was jailed for varying 
periods six more times, Margaret San- 
ger continued her campaign with fa- 
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natical persistence.t She founded ani 
edited The Birth Control Review jy 
1917; she turned over the editorship io 
others in 1928. She organized th. 
first American Birth Control Confer. 
ence in New York City in 1921. | 

1923, she established the Birth Contro! 
Clinical Research Bureau in New York, 
which became the nation’s first per 
manent birth control clinic. She was 
organizer of the International Birt}, 
Control Conference, held in New York 
City in 1925, and of the World Pop 

lation Conference, held in Genev: 
Switzerland in 1927, 


OT content with that, Mrs. Sange: 

carried her birth control messax: 
to the world—to Japan, China, Alask: 
Russia, Hawaii, India. During a 10,000) 
mile tour of fecund India in 1936, sh. 
established 50 birth control center: 
but she failed to convert Mahat: 
Gandhi to her views. 

The Roman Catholic Church, whic! 
takes the stand that artificial means «f 
preventing birth are immoral anid 
against the “laws of nature,” has al- 
ways been Margaret Sanger’s bitterest 
opponent. In the early days of he 
eampaign, Catholic pressure often 
caused meeting places to be closed to 
her. In 1921, for example, a Sange: 
sponsored birth control meeting was 
raided by police on the urgence of th: 
late Patrick Cardinal Hayes, then 
archbishop. However, Mrs. Sanger’s 
friends believe such opposition has 
been more helpful than harmful; it has 
brought widespread publicity to he: 
movement and won powerful suppor! 
from free-speech advocates. 


ODAY, Mrs. Sanger, who once was 

considered a wild-eyed radical un 
worthy of recognition by “decent” 
people, lives a comfortable, respected 
existence. She was awarded the New 
York City Town Hall Club’s Award o! 
Hoftor for the most conspicuous. co! 
tribution to the enlargement and en 
richment of life in 1936, 

After being divorced from William 
Sanger (the couple decided that his 
art and her devotion to the birth con- 
trol movement did not make a happ; 
marriage), she married J. Noah H. 
Slee, a former president of the 3-in-1! 
Oil Company and a financial backer of 
her movement, in 1922. They live in 
a big, rambling house on a small pri- 
vate lake near Fishkill, N. Y. 

As chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for Planned Parenthood, Mrs. 
Sanger (she keeps this name because 
she made herself famous under it) last 
week hoped to make birth control a 
part of the public-health program of 
every state in the nation. She would 
like to see the government give bonuses 
to healthy young couples who can pro 
duce normal offspring and pensions to 
potential parents who are feeble- 
minded or diseased and will submit to 
sterilization. Such a policy, she be- 
lieves, would insure development of « 
sturdy and brilliant American race. 


t Whenever arrested, Mrs. Sanger invariably consid 
ered herself a political prisoner, always refusing to 
have her fingerprints taken. During her 1916 imprison 
ment, she fought off two guards, who wanted hex 
fingerprints, for two hours. They did not get them 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





The G.O.P. Race 


Ce BALLOT had completed 
another public opinion poll for 
PATHFINDER and was eager to dis- 
uss the results with his friend Joe 
Doaks, but Mrs. Doaks met him at the 
door this time. 

“I’m sorry, Colonel,” she said. “Joe 
hasn’t got back yet. The coal shovel 
broke and he took it down to Brown’s 
hardware store. Why don’t you drop 
in there, and bring him home—the 
furnace needs attention.” 

At Brown’s hardware establishment 
the Colonel found that the coal shovel 
had been fixed all right, but that an- 
other matter still needed straightening. 

“Dewey’s popularity is slipping, I 
tell you!” Jeff Brown was shouting. 
“There are new men coming into the 
field every day.” 

Colone] Ballot, who enjoys politics 
as other men do horse-racing or the 
opera, sat on a nail keg and prepared 






Population 

Group Dewey Vandenberg 
CAISOS oon acccecctc: Oem 7.5% 

, ees 60.0 15.1 
Rural . .. 60.0 14.9 


NAT’L COMPOST TE 
AVERAGE .. 000 0000-4 


to hear it out. But Joe saw him. 

“Here’s the man who can settle that 
point,” he cried, and he introduced him. 

“Glad to meet you, Colonel,” said 
leff. “But I warn you right now— 
i'm not changin’ my opinion no mat- 
ter what you say.” 

“Right, sir!” replied the Colonel. 
‘Public opinion polls aren’t taken to 
change public opinion, but just to sort 
of gather it together. Fact is, I’ve 
i lot of it up my sleeve right now.” 

Joe laughed. “He means the figures 
on his cuff, Jeff.’ He turned to the 
Colonel, “Give your sleeve a yank, 
Colonel, and let’s see the latest.” 

“These percentages happen to be on 

1e very subject you two were just 
peaking of,” said the old gentleman. 

rhey’re up-to-the-minute straw bal- 
ot figures for the several Republican 
Presidential candidates.” 

“If those figures show what I think 
they ought, you can spread ’em right 
ut on this counter,” said Jeff, dusting 
off a few square feet with the palm of 
is hand, 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Colonel 
iodding at Jeff, “I’d say that the 
‘peaker who had the floor when I 
ame in was partly right and partly 
vrong: right in saying new Repub- 
licans are coming into the field every 


Among the Republicans 


ERE is Colonel Ballot’s tabulation of the latest figures showing the 1940 

Republican Presidential choices of those who voted for Alf M, Landon in 
1936. Classified according to cities, towns and country areas, the figures show 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New York well in the lead. 
in the poll is Frank Gannett, publisher of Rochester, N. Y., who shows an 
interesting degree of strength in the rural column: 








day, wrong in believing that they are 
stealing Dewey’s thunder. My fig- 
ures represent the current Presi- 
dential choice on the part of those 
who voted for Alf Landon in 1936 and 
intend to vote Republican again in 
1940—and I talked with a represent- 
ative cross-section of Republicans in 
every state of the Union.” 

Colonel Ballot picked up a ten- 
penny nail and pointed to a column of 
percentages. “You can see from this 
figure,” he went on, _ indicating 
Dewey’s percentage of 58.2, “that the 
New York district attorney is not los- 
ing his popularity. And you can also 
see by this new name on the list that 
new Republican candidates are still 
entering the race.” 

The new name which the Colonel 
pointed to was that of publisher Frank 
Gannett, who had received a total of 
4.6 per cent, the major portion of 
which was made up of rural votes. 

Vandenberg is second with 15.6 per 










A newcomer 









Taft Hoover Gannett Scattering 
14.3% 4.8% 3.2% 6.3% 
10.1 6.9 2.9 5.0 

99 2.7 7.3 5.2 
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cent,” the Colonel went on, “Taft 
third with 11.3, Hoover fourth with 
4.7, and a scattering of ‘favorite sons’ 
completing the total with 5.6 per cent. 
So, you see, 1940 newcomers among 
the Republicans, of which Hoover 
himself was one only a short time ago, 
apparently steal] some of the show 
from everyone. else in the field but 
Dewey, whose popularity shows a 
slight increase.” 

“Maybe so, Colonel,” began Jeff, 
“but now you take the fellows right 
around here, for instance, and——” 

But he was interrupted at this point 
by the Colonel himself who tactfully 
avoided all local argument by the 
simple act of picking up. the Doaks’ 
coal shovel and saying: “I will, sir; 


I'll be around to interview you all | 


very soon. Right now, if you will 
excuse me, I have a furnace to fire, 
unless Mr. Doaks himself 

“Wow!” said Doaks, jumping off 
the counter. “I plumb forgot all about 
that furnace.” 

“It is not in the best political tradi- 
tion, sir,” said the Colonel] smiling, “to 
forget about the home fires.” 

At which the two men walked out 
of the hardware store, leaving pro- 
prietor Jeff to ponder the latest na- 
tional G. O. P. percentages. 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mucous 
membranes. No matter how many medi- 
cines you have tried, tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


| For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
EARN iExXeS A MONEY Zone 







= Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Cotor anes. We instruct you 


and supply Sey work. Write 
today for OOKLET, 
Wentworth Pictertal Company, Ltd. 






DEPT. a Hamilten, Ont 


rose each. Order 4 salve. P. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., BOX 168, nae as 


Scratching 42% 


-or Money Bach 


relief from pow gm eczema, pimples, ath- 

fete’ Le oa rashes and other externally 
use world-famous, cooling, anti- 

septic, i uid . D, Prescription. Crease 
stainless, ciation and quickly sstensp 4 


35c trial bottle proves it, or money 
sour dicugeict today tee DBO. PuascenrTien 








Sony Beancifell LowPrice designs. 
Write for Free Sample, Catalogue. 
SOUTHERN ART STO 





Your 
PATHFINDER 


Renewal 


USE THIS COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


PATHFINDER 
Washington, D. C. 


Please renew my PATHFINDER for: 


{ ] 52 Issues $1 
[ ] 156 Issues $2 


My remittance is enclosed. 
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ON THE AIR 
“Mr. Crawford of NBC” 


The ringing of the telephone in her 
New York City apartment awakened 
Lotte Lehmann, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, from a deep sleep one night 
two weeks ago. At the other end of 
the wire was “Mr. Crawford of the 
National Broadcasting Company.” 

Why, angrily demanded Mr. Craw- 
ford, was not Miss Lehmann at the NBC 
studios? Her manager, he said, had 
scheduled her to sing on a nationally 
broadcast program to stimulate con- 
tributions to the “March of Dimes” in- 
fantile paralysis fund. 

Miss Lehmann protested she knew 
nothing about the arrangement. Mr. 
Crawford was stern. Her song was to 
go on the air in three minutes. She 
must sing into the phone and the song 
would be piped onto the national 
hookup. If she refused, he said, she 
“would never sing another note over 
NBC.” 

Confused and still sleepy, Miss Leh- 
mann obliged by singing over the 
phone the first verse of “Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.” 

Not until last week did she learn 
that no “Mr. Crawford” worked for 
NBC, that he was either a practical 
joker or a man who enjoyed hearing 
private concerts. She also learned 
she was not alone among his victims. 
“Mr. Crawford” had made similar de- 
mands of Frank Chapman and his wife, 
Gladys Swarthout, both singers, but 
they had refused to sing. Ross Graham, 
however, had been completely fooled. 
He gave “Mr. Crawford” a 40-minute 
recital by phone. 








Commercial Television 


Last week, like an anxious parent 
trying to decide whether his young- 
est daughter is old enough to get mar- 
ried, the Federal Communications 
Commission was pondering the im- 
mediate future of one of its youngest 
wards—television. 

In this field the equivalent of “get- 
ting married” is getting commercial 
sponsors. Last week one group of 
companies, including R. C. A. and its 
affiliated National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and General Electric Company, 
were convinced that television was 
old enough and settled enough to get 
commercial sponsorship. 

As an argument to prove that tele- 
vision has come of age, David Sarnoff, 
president of R. C. A. and chairman of 
N. B. C., announced two weeks ago that 
his companies had perfected a relay 
system for television transmission that 
extended its range from 50 to a pos- 
sible 1,000 miles. 

One way to increase television’s 
range is to “pipe” programs over cables 
to other transmitters—an extremely 
expensive method. The other way is 
the new, cheap method announced by 
Mr. Sarnoff. It is to erect relay sta- 
tions within short distances of each 





International 


Miss Lehmann Was Not the Only Victim 


other; the distance varying with the 
terrain, but averaging about 35 miles. 

These relay stations, steel towers 100 
feet high, contain a receiver, and a 
transmitter to boost the program along 
to its terminal telecasting point. In- 
terference is avoided by relaying the 
telecasts at high frequencies—about 
500,000 kilocycles—from which they 
are stepped down for actual telecast- 
ing. By use of a parabolic reflector 
these high-frequency waves can be 
sent on narrow channels. Relay sta- 
tions work automatically. and require 
no attendants. 

R. C. A. already has two relay sta- 
tions between its Empire State Build- 
ing station in New York and River- 
head, L. I. If the F. C. C. approves 
commercial sponsorship of television 
programs, Mr. Sarnoff says, a project- 
ed television network between New 
York, Boston, Washington and other 
eastern seaboard cities can be set up. 
This area has a potential audience of 
20,000,000 persons. 

But while R. C. A., N. B. C. and 
General Electric are pressing for an 
immediate marriage of television and 
commercial sponsorship, other com- 
panies in the field object—notably Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Company and 
several radio manufacturers, including 
Zenith and Philco. They claim that 
television is not yet ready for the 
standardization that commercialism 
will bring. 

“Standards” are important in tele- 
vision. A television image is not of one 
piece but is made up of lines—441 to 
the present image—with the images 
transmitted 30 to the second. (A mo- 
tion picture projector transmits 24 pic- 
tures a second.) The objecting com- 
panies contend that these standards of 
line and image frequency are subject 
to change. 

They contend that if commercial 
telecasting starts now, receiving sets 
manufactured to present standards 
will either become obsolete as changes 
occur, or television progress will be 
frozen at present standards. Between 
these points of view the F. C. C. must 
decide. 











CAPITAL CHAT 
Gillie’s Bilt and Books 


EPRESENTATIVE George W. Gil- 

lie is a high-minded Republican 
from Indiana, Currently he is engage« 
in pushing a measure designed to dis- 
courage obscene publications. Unfor- 
tunately for high-mindedness and fo: 
Rep. Gillie and his measure, he is ha, 
ing a little trouble. 

It amounts to about this. To prove hi 
point about some of the naughty things 
that are going on in the publishing 
world, Rep. Gillie has gathered quite « 
little library of erotica, But his librar, 
keeps disappearing. 

Now it unay be that fellow Congress. 
men are making inroads on the Gillic 
library only to obtain a better ~back- 
ground for their vote. Rep. Gillie is 
imputing no other motive. All he 
wants now is the return of his books 
—particularly one elegantly-illustrat- 
ed article telling how Congressmen 
come under the influence of painted 
and bedizened hussies who are in the 
pay of lobbyists. It’s called Lobby 
Mistresses and was winning votes for 
the Gillie bill right and left when it 
disappeared. 





Low Licenses 


N MANY respects Washington is no 

different than any state capital 
Take auto license plates, for example. 
You know who gets the low license 
numbers in your home state, don't 
you? Right! Well, the same system 
prevails here, with the numbers from 
1 to 9999 handled on a special basis. 

If you see license Number 1 on a 
car, don’t jump to the conclusion that 
it’s the President’s machine. You’d be 
wrong. Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are assign- 
ed to the three District Commission- 
ers, who are responsible directly tv 
Congress for running Washington's 
municipal affairs. White House cars 
are numbered from 100 to 110. 

In this respect the Supreme Court 
outranks the President, with Chief 
Justice Hughes rating Number 50. Jus- 
tice Reed has 61. Justice McReynolds 
is next with 62, Justice Roberts has 74. 
and so on. Cabinet licenses are gen- 
erally higher than the White House 
ones. Secretary of State Hull has 
Number 112; Secretary of the Treasury) 
Morgenthau, 114; Attorney Genera! 
Jackson, 120 (marking his new rank: 
when he was Solicitor General he had 
140); and Postmaster General Farley. 
122, 

All these numbers are assigned b\ 
the District’s Traffic Department. But 
diplomatic licenses are something else 
again. Running from 1 to 500, and pre- 
ceded by the letters DPL, they are 
given out in rigid order of precedence. 
with the dean of the diplomatic corps 
getting the lowest numbers for his 
embassy. The numbers are assigned 
by the State Department’s Division of 
Protocol, which sends its list over to 
the Traffic Department every year. 
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Once you get a low District num- 
her, one is yours as Jong as you care to 
keep it, no matter how lame a lame 
duck you might be. Washington is 
sentimental that way. And by the way, 
should you happen to get in line for a 
low number somehow, don’t ask for 
Number 13. A lot of non-superstitious 
people would like it. But they don’t 
vet it. William van Duzer, District 
traflic director, uses it himself. 








Fabulous Ferry Farm 


XYOME visitors at Mt. Vernon always 
. ask to see the spot where young 
George Washington cut down the 
cherry tree, about which he couldn’t 
tell a lie. You won’t catch us either 
upholding or denying Parson Weems’ 
fable. But we can tell you this: Mt. 
Vernon is the wrong place to look. 

For the cherry tree incident, if it 
happened, happened at Ferry Farm, 
across the Rappahannock River from 
Fredericksburg, Va., Augustine Wash- 
ington’s other plantation, where young 
George spent most of his youth, There’s 
| plaque marking the site of the cherry 
tree, and old residents point out the 
stump of a tree which is supposed to 
have sprung up miraculously from the 
one George cut down. 

lhe other week, instead of the blows 
of a hatchet, the doleful blows of an 
uctioneer’s hammer rang out at Ferry 
Farm. The 470-acre plantation which 
once belonged to Washington was sold 
io Satisfy a mortgage. 

We think the scene was rather sad, 
reminding us sternly of the flight of 
lime: and the mortality of all things 
human. Only a score of townsfolk 
and roughly-clad farmers stood around 
in a chill wind as a red-faced auction- 
eer succeeded in raising only two bids 
fter a quarter-hour’s exhortation. The 
place, including a frame farmhouse 
built on the foundations of the old 
Washington homestead, was knocked 
down for $25,000 to Miss Mary Belle 
Colbert, a small, bespectacled woman 
whose late father, J. B. Colbert, had 
sold the estate to the George Wash- 
ngton Foundation in 1927. Miss Col- 
hert also assumed an $18,000 Federal 
Land Bank mortgage. 

The George Washington Foundation 
hought the property in 1927 for $125,- 
(00, of which only $85,000 was ever 
paid. ‘Donations lagged; and with 
principal and interest in arrears, the 
court ordered the property sold. 

Mt. Vernon is a national shrine be- 
cause it was Washington’s home dur- 
ig most of his maturer years and 
ntil his death. But somehow we like 
the legends which the inventive Par- 
on Mason Locke Weems wove around 


Vashington’s early years at Ferry 
l'arm—the cherry tree incident, the 


Iver dollar tale. 

By the way, Washington could have 
hrown a silver dollar across the Rap- 
ahannock, as Parson Weems alleges. 
\Valter Johnson, famous big league 
itcher, threw one from Ferry Farm 
cross to Fredericksburg in 1936. And 
‘ho dares say that the Father of Our 
ountry had a weaker wing than the 
big Train? 








RELIGION 
Wings for God 


Among the remotest outposts of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, an 
interdenominational group with 2,000 
missionaries and native helpers scat- 





tered over the world, is the Apo 
Kavan district of eastern Dutch 
Borneo. Here Alliance missionaries 
minister to the head-hunting Dyak 


tribesmen. 

To reach the district used to mean a 
live-weeks’ journey up the treacher- 
ous Beolongan (Bulangan) River, 
whose rapids claimed the lives of many 
boatmen. Last week at the Alliance 
headquarters in New York City the 
Rev. A. G. Snead, its secretary, reveal- 
ed that it is now carrying the word 
of God to Borneo in the modern man- 
ner—by airplane. 

After a pioneer missionary had per- 


Sermonette 
A Needed Faith 


HE church must come to men in 

the full power of her divine 
mission. The church must speak and 
minister to men, not as a human 
agency, but as a divine agency min- 
istering to them in the name of Him 
who'is the head of the church ... 
We need today a faith so simple, so 
real, so truly a matter of our own 
personal experience, that nothing in 
this world can shake it from its 
foundations. And it is that faith 
that ought to shine in the hearts 
of all of us ... That is the faith 
which the church is intended to give 
us. A faith in our Lord Jesus Him- 
self, not merely in His teachings, 
not merely in His abstract ideals as 
many are preaching today. But 
faith in Him and in His power 
where He now lives and reigns over 
us at the right hand of God. That 
is the faith the church is set to 
give to us. 


-Bishop WILLIAM T. MANNING, 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese, N. Y. 
























suaded Alliance officers that “the age 
of invention and the present age of 
missionary activity coincide,” the Al- 


liance bought a seaplane here and 
shipped it to Java for assembly. An 
American pilot was hired to teach the 
Rev. G. E. Fisk, missionary to the 
Dvaks, to fly. After he had earned 
both an American and Netherlands 
pilot’s license, Fisk in turn taught fly- 
ing to the Rev. D. S. Yount. 

The journey which once consumed 
five days is now made in two hours. 
More than 5,000 Dyaks are now Chris- 
tian converts, many of them converted 
since use of the seaplane made itiner- 
aries more frequent. Greatly encour- 
aged by this record, and by the time 
and money missionaries in remote 
Chinese and South American stations 
save by flying to headquarters, Mr. 
Snead last week foresaw great possi- 
bilities for aviation in missionary 
work. He said the Alliance would soon 
employ a third missionary pilot, 

















Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
name for sample offer for use as demon- 
strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


N U-WAY Me FG. co., 


Dept. 182B, Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, fowa 


Pocket Size 
SAMPLES 
FOR AGENTS. 
SEND NAME! 
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World’s fastest-selling book. 
$1.95 Deluxe Edition now ous $1,956. 
You Make Experts say it’s a $5.00 value. 
$1.00 Average profit $1.00. Churches, 
Average %hools, institutions buy large 






quantities. Every home a pros- 
pect. Miracle value makes fast, 
profitable sales. Rush name 
and address TODAY. 


WESTCRAFT, DEPT @ 23 
\ BTL 











TREATMENT mailed 
satisfied, send $1; 

not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 
ment today. 


on Free Trial. if 
i 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney. Ohio 











Write today for our educational, well illustrated 
FREE BOOKLET which describes different types 
of chest diseases and tells about our mild and 
effective treatment. 


CLUFF SANATORIUM 


9108 EB. Colfax Denver, Colo. 
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2-8 Ft. Apple 20c; 3-Ft. Peach lic each. Postpaid on | 
Getour new 1940, 64-page free catalog. Complete | 
plantings for farm or city lots. Trees, shrubs, 

vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today. 


ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE Sa 
Box 24, Geneva. Ohio yates Wad 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Anyone Can 
Use on Any Reducible Rupture 
Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women and 
children will rejoice to know that the full 
plan so successfully used by Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings for his double rupture from which he 
suffered so long will be sent free to all who 
write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 510W, Wateréown 
N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent to find out and 
you may bless the day you sent for it. Hun- 
dreds have already reported satisfactory re- 
sults following this free offer. Send right 
away—NOW—before you put down this 
paper. 


"AN IMPORTANT | 
Pr essege | 


Jo MEN 


a 





Don’t delay another day! 
Send for thie new FREE illus- 
booklet explaining in 
| latest facts and treat- 


for * “0”. 
Fat ve sires 
Do it today? _ 


Dept. F, Milford, Kansas 
Please send me your Free I!iustrated Book of Facts. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Cherry Pudding 


For this delicious pudding that is 
easy to make, these ingredients are re- 
quired: one pint red cherries (sour); 
one small bottle maraschino cherries; 
two cups flour; three teaspoons baking 
powder; one-half teaspoon salt; one 
and a fourth cups sugar; one cup 
milk; one egg (beaten); two teaspoons 
butter (melted). 

Pit the red cherries and dredge them 
with a little flour. Then chop the 
maraschinos finely. That done, mix 
the other ingredients in the order list- 
ed and add the cherries. Put in but- 
tered mold (not too large) and steam 
for two and a half hours. Serve with 
cherry juice sauce or sweetened whip- 
ped cream. 


Roasting Meat 


Here are some helpful pointers on 
roasting fresh meat. Wipe the meat 
with a damp cloth. Place it on a rack 
in a roasting-pan and dredge with 
flour. Then place the meat in a hot 
oven (500 degrees Fahrenheit) for 15 
minutes to sear it quickly to prevent 








4320—For a Tiny ‘‘Tailo-Maid’’—A Smart Four- 
Piece Outfit Like This. Designed for 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8. 
A 5, skirt, requires 11g yards 35 inch fabric: blouse, 
7 yard; jacket and cap, 11g yards. 


9222—Suave Simplicity in a Panelled Frock with 
Contrasting Sash. Designed for 14, 16, 18, 20, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42. A 16 requires 3°3 yards 39 inch 
fabric and 1! yards contrasting sash, 


4171—An “On In a Jiffy’’ Princess Dress with But- 


Greet Spring With a New Wardrobe 


the loss of juices. Be careful not to 
burn; and baste frequently with hot 
fat from the pan and a little water. 
When nicely seared, reduce the heat 
and cook according to the following 
table: 


Meat Time Temperature 

Minutes per lb. Degrees F. 
Beef (rare) 15—18 375 
” (medium ) 18—20 375 
” (well done) 20—25 375 
Lamb 20—30 350 
Poultry 20-25 375 
Pork 25—35 350 
Veal - 20—30 350 


There may be some variation from 
this table, due to the type of oven used. 
Moreover, the length of time required 
to roast meat depends to a large extent 
on the thickness of the meat, rather 
than on the weight. That is, a small, 
thick piece will take longer to roast 
than a flat piece, although it may 
weigh less. 





Oyster Soup 

Steaming oyster soup is always pop- 
ular on cold winter days. This recipe 
calls for one pint oysters, one quart 


f 
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ton-Front. Designed for 14, 16, 18, 20, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44. A 16 requires 42 yards 35 inch fabric. 


762—That Important Print Costume for Spring. So 
Slim and Gay! Designed for 16, 18, 20, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48. A 36 requires 3°53 yards 39 iach fa- 
bric for dress, and 1% yards for jacket. 


9240—Cotton Charmer with Panelled Bodice. Soft 
Gathers and Gay Trim. Designed for 16, 18, 20, 34, 
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milk, one-fourth cup butter and salt 
to season. First, brown the butter. 
Then add the oysters and cook unti| 
edges curl, Next heat the milk to boi!- 
ing point and add the oysters and sex 
soning. Serve with crackers or crisp 
celery. 


Week’s Hints 


q Standard amount of salt in cook- 
ed cereals is about one teaspoon ti 
each quart of water used. 





q Candied fruits and raisins fo 
puddings and cakes should be softene: 
by soaking overnight in fruit juice o 
brandy. 


@ When rag rugs are washed th: 
should be rinsed thoroughly becaus: 
soap left in them makes them cat 
dirt more easily, 


q If lemons are stored in a covere: 
jar in the refrigerator they will no 
wither and shrink. 


gq Never put hot foods into the r 
frigerator, Wait until they have coole: 


q If thawed too quickly meat tha 
has been frozen will likely be toug! 


q Part of the pot and pan washing 
job can be eliminated by storing fryin- 
fat in paper cups which can be dis 
carded when empty. 








36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inch fabric. 


A 36 requires 3°4 yards 


Send Fifteen Cents (l5c) for Each Pattern. 
Write clearly Your Size, Name, Address and Style 
Number. Send orders to Pattern Editor, PATH- 
PINDER, 243 17th St., New York. 


A complete Selection of the newest fashions ts 
to be found in the Four-Color Fashion Book. Send 
for your eoOpy today! The price is 15c, but only 


- 10c when ordered with a pattern. 
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feb. 17, 1940 
SEAWAY— 


(Continued from page 4) 


of the United States, that Canadian 
joads were government-owned and, 
hence, any losses to the railroads 
would affect government revenues. 

In the United States, certain advan- 
tages-of the seaway had been stressed. 
{mong them: (1) a deep-water chan- 
nel would be provided for ocean-going 
vessels; (2) millions of horsepower 
would be produced, providing cheap- 
er electric rates over a great area; 
(3) development of the Middle West 
would be furthered; (4) agriculture 
would be greatly aided because a di- 
rect shipping outlet to the sea would 
ut transportation costs of produce. 


. . » Objections 


On the other hand, there were such 
ibjections as these: (1) the United 
States might lose control of parts of its 
own territory; (2) because Canada is 

edited with money already spent, 


Seaway’s Status 





distance of 2,687 miles. 


world. 





Complete Sections Miles 
Fe Aer ee err re 383 
Ns rer 345 
| Bee >, 2. Sacadenc deaneese 223 
| (ee soc. Banca dies cote 218 
Oe oe eee 157 
| Thousand Islands Section, 
| St. Lawrence River .......... 67 
Be OS ye re ree 26 
ee oa 10 
ridewater Section, 
| St. Lawrence River 1,000 
| TOTAL COMPLETE (90.4% ) 2,429 


vored an alternative route. This would 
transform part of the state’s barge 
canal into a ship canal and provide a 
steam route from Lake Ontario at 
Oswego via the Mohawk Valley to the 
Hudson River and the sea. Another 
alternative suggested is the Lakes-to- 
the-Hudson route, supplemented by a 
cana] around Niagara Falls on Amer- 
ican territory, doing away with the 
necessity of using the Welland Canal 
of Canada. 

In recent years, though, agitation 
for these routes has more or less died 
down. This change of heart 
from the time when Roosevelt, as gov- 
ernor of New York, strongly urged the 
St. Lawrence power development as a 
means of bringing cheap electricity to 
the homes and farms of New York 
state. 

Another factor affecting action on 
the St. Lawrence development is the 
position of Chicago. This chief city of 
the West wants an outlet to the sea, 
but fears to embrace the treaty project 
because it might mean international 





HEN and if Canada and the United States conclude a treaty guaranteeing the 
project, the St. Lawrence seaway will open lanes for ocean vessels over a 
More than that, it will make possible a 
hydro-electric undertaking whose generative capacity will be the greatest in the 
Estimated at a total cost of $550,000,000, a completed seaway might sig- 
nificantly affect the following: (1) midwestern shippers; (2) railroads and other 
carriers now carrying the freight of such shippers; (3) ports already existing 
along the eastern seaboard; and (4) private business in the utility field. More than 
‘) per cent complete, the present status of the project is shown in this tabulation 


governmentai 


Incomplete Sections Miles 
SE, RORY © TRIVOE 2s occcccece 63 
en NO 6 Sc dcicéec cet a 40 
SO oe EE Pee ee eee 17 
2 “Se ee ny re 31 
Welland Canal a ea 28 
International Rapids Section, 

St. Lawrence River .............. 48 
Soulanges Section, 

ee a 18 


Lachine Rapids Section, 
St. Lawrence River 13 


TOTAL INCOMPLETE (9.6%) .. 258 


NOTE: The International Rapids section remains as the last major physical 
obstacle. When and if a Canadian-U. S. treaty authorizes the elimination of this, a 


| 


© United States would pay more 

han half the remaining cost, yet give 
Canada the edge in supplying material 
1d labor for the remaining work; 

}) the benefits to agriculture are ex- 
sgerated because the transportation 
ist savings would be subject to 
ianges; (4) Lake ports would not be 
eveloped because ocean liners would 
ot find it profitable to enter regular 
ervice, since winter might make the 
St. Lawrence practically unnavigable 
a large part of the year; (5) rail- 
ads would seriously suffer through 
ss of freight; (6) further govern- 
ental development of electric power 
ould be unnecessary and damaging 
) private enterprise. 

In addition, there have been, and 
re, strong sectional objections. Ports 
1 New England, in New York and in 
ther states on the Atlantic seaboard 
ear the loss of shipping to the Lake 
orts if the seaway is opened. 

New York, particularly, has long fa- 


new seacoast will be created, opening a deep inland area to the ports of the world. 





control of Lake Michigan’s waters, 
which now lie wholly within the U. S. 

For one reason, Chicago does not 
want to hamper successful operation 
of the Illinois waterway, which con- 
nects its port with the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Furthermore, one provision of the 
joint treaty might reduce the diver- 
sion of Lake water into the Chicago 
drainage canal. Chicago maintains the 
diversion is necessary principally to 
facilitate sewage disposal. 


- «+» Some Barriers Removed 


With all the objections in, however, 
none of them seems insuperable. In 
fact, some of the principal barriers 
have been whittled away in the last 
few years. 

Chicago and other Great Lakes cities 
have been mollified by action fixing 
the water level to be maintained in 
the Upper Lakes at a notch satisfac- 
tory to them. Similarly, the decision 
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WOULD YOU REALLY KNOW 
IF YOUR CHILD HAD 


Worms: 


It’s disgusting to even think that live, 
crawling round worms have infested your 
child's “‘insides,’"” but how do you know 
they're not there this very minute? 


This nasty infection is much more com- 
mon than you meg think. So look out for 
these symptoms: dget and squirming, 
finicky oo restiess sleep, upset stom- 
ach, itching nose and t. 


If you notice these “danger "* and 
suspect that your child has round worms, 
get Jayne's V ermiruGe right away. Jayne's 
is the best known worm medicine in America. 
It has been used by millions of mothers. 


JaYNne's VERMIFUGE tastes good and acts 
gently. All the active ingredients are printed 
pataty on the package, and you will note that 

ayne'’s contains no santonin. It doesn't 
upset the que ve system, yet has the abil- 
ity to expel large round worms when taken 
as directed. If there are no worms, Jaynn's 
VreRMIFUGE works merely as a mild laxative! 


Write today for Jayne's good-will gift: a 
useful valuable modern-style kitchen knife 
absolutely free! Stainless steel blade and spe- 
cial non ip handle. It’s yours for the ask- 
ing; no strings attached, nothing to buy. 
Cut out this ad and send it with your name 
and address, before February 23, 1940, to 
Dept. W-1, Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 2 Vine 
Street, Philadelphia. 








FIGHT COLDS 


by helping nature build up 
your cold-fighting resistance 





I? you suffer one cold right 

after another, here’s sensa- 
tional news! Mrs. Elizabeth 
Vickery writes: ‘‘] used tocatch 
colds very easily. Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery 
helped to strengthen me just 
splendidly. I ate better, had 
more stamina, and was troubled 
very little with colds.”” 

This great medicine, formulated by a practicing 
physician, helps combat colds this way: (1) It stim- 
ulates the appetite. (2) It promotes flow of gastric 
juices, Thus you eat more; your digestion im- 
proves; your body gets greater nourishment which 
helps nature build up your cold-fighting resistance. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles have 
already been used. Proof of its remarkable bene- 
fits. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
from your druggist today. Don’t suffer unneces- 
sarily from colds. 


RELIEF FOR AC/D 
INDIGESTION 


- 2 billj 
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Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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settling the controversy over one or 
two-stage generating facilities in the 
International Rapids has been a great 
step forward. 

Above all, the war has increased 
Canadian sentiment favorable to the 
project. Premier Mitchell Hepburn 
of Ontario who has blown hot and 
cold over the seaway now is blowing 
yery hot indeed. Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King has always supported the 
seaway but he needs Hepburn’s back- 
ing because Ontario, in return for half 
the developed power, would have to 
pay half the cost. 

Originally opposed to the develop- 
ment, Hepburn decided to back it 
three years ago when he began to 
buck the “Power barons.” But contin- 
uing depression lessened industrial de- 
mand for water power. So Hepburn 
turned against the power project. 
With war, Hepburn turned about 
again. Last week, he was thoroughly 
behind Mackenzie King in advocating 
the seaway’s construction. 


. Partnership 


Other factors influencing Canada 
now are these: the Mackenzie King 
government will undergo a general 
election on March 26, and a U. S.- 
ratified treaty at that time would pro- 
vide King with a solid achievement to 
show the voters. Canada will not 
have to begin its part of the seaway 
until 1950, and this will almost cer- 
tainly postpone Canadian expendi- 
tures until after the war, 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way is not yet a reality but the men 
who believe in it are becoming in- 
creasingly hopeful. With signing of 
the treaty now seen as fairly sure 
and with a growing conviction that 
this time the necessary two-thirds 
vote of approval may be garnered 
in the Senate, there is a _ strong 
chance that Canada and the United 
States will engage in a partnership 
to do these things: (1) strengthen 


the friendly bonds between the two 
nations; (2) give to each a fourth sea- 
coast, and (3) give the United States 
an inland waterways system which 
will provide the Midwest with a direct 
new outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. 















AS 
SLBA TN 
$6.85 EXAMINE THEM 


BE SATISFIED or get your money back any 
—e your 90 day trial. Customers in United States 
Canada report SATISFACTION by My Method 
founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPE- 
—s . WRITE TODAY for 
Booklet and Material. 

DR, CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 

Dept. 1-BO, East St. Louis, Mlinois 


ALL BLADDER 










am ; habe af oon hoa 
DR. PADDOCK, Box 5805, Desk 90. KANSAS CIT ciTy. MO. 
If you are troubled with 
itching, bleeding or pro- 
truding piles, write for 
a FREE sample of as 


Combination Pile Treatment and you 
bless the day you read this. Write today t to the 
E. R. PAGE CO., Dept. 300-E5, Marshall, Mich, 


~ 








PASTIME and SMILES 





Word Puzzle 


Here are three words — LACE, 
PONY and DICE, The puzzle is to 
rearrange the 12 letters in these words 
to form one word. Sounds easy, but 
is it? It should be with this tip: The 
desired word is a 12-letter one mean- 
ing a work containing information on 
all subjects. 


Cut String Trick 


Before appearing for this trick the 
performer cuts two pieces of string 
each about 18 inches long. One of 
these he rolls into a compact little ball 
and holds it out of sight, grasped firm- 
ly between the bases of the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand. 

Then appearing before the company 
holding the other length of string up 
for all to see, he asks someone to cut 
it into half a dozen pieces, When the 
string has been cut, he holds up the 
pieces to show that they really are 
pieces, Next he rolls the pieces into a 
little ball, chattering away to divert 
attention from his hands, 

While rolling this ball between his 
hands, he contrives to secrete it in his 
right palm and continue the rolling 
process with the little ball of uncut 
string from his left hand, Finally, he 
opens up the substituted ball to show 


that the cut piece has been * ‘restored.” 
———___+-~»>>-- — 


Stealing Steps 

Here is a game popular with young- 
sters. The player who is “It” turns 
his (or her) back on the other players 
who stand 20 to 30 feet back of him in 
a line. The “It” counts out aloud to 
10. While he is counting the line can 
move toward him, But the moment 
the coynting stops and the “It” whirls 
around, the moving players must stop. 
If the “It” sees any player moving, 
that player must go back to the start- 
ing line. The last player to reach the 
counter’s side is the “It” next time. 

——_—__e fe 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem was contribut- 
ed by W. L. Bess of Akron, Ohio: A 
man invested $2,000 in two kinds of 
bonds, one yielding 4 per cent and the 
other 6 per cent. If his annual return 
was $118, how much money did he in- 
vest in each kind of bond? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The plate 
would be half covered with amoebas 
in 59 seconds. In the last second of 
the minute each of those on the plate 
would divide, doubling the number 
and completely covering the plate. 

punammaensibealiinigdimmeateinases 


Smiles 
Mandy—Rastus, does yo’ love me? 
Rastus—Mandy, yo’ is one woman I 
don’t like none other no better than. 


4 





Mother—Jackie, dear, what did you do 
in school today? 

Little Jackie—We had nature stud 
mother. Each pupil had to bring specimen: 
from home. 

Mother—And what did you bring, preci- 
ous? 

Little Jackie—I brought a bedbug and 
a cockroach, 


Visitor—I think it’s nice for a mai 
to spend a lot of time at his own fir: 
side. 

Mrs, Farmer—Yes, but if he spends 
too much of it there this weathe 
there won’t be any wood to keep th 
fire going. 


Harriet—Mabel, what 
man? 
Mabel—A gentleman, dear, is a man 


you don’t know very well. 


is a gentle- 


Spie—What would you say if you 
saw me lined up before a firing squad 
like the man we just saw in that 
movie? 

Gal Friend—Fire! 





Wardie (adoringly) — Darling, al! 
the time you’re kissing me, Ill be hold 
ing my breath. Is that dignified? 

Jackie—Good lord, no! That’s sui 
cide, 


Bosco—You say that girl doing the 


exhibition jitterbug has a_ cold’ 
What’s she doing for it? 
Rosco—She’s trying to see if she 


can shake it off? 


Urma—What is the height of happi 
ness? 

Christy—In my case he’s about fix 
feet 10 inches. 


Tangler—What are your ideas about 
the European situation? 

Neut—I haven’t very many, and 
what I have I am keeping to myseli 


Teacher —Do you think George 
Washington could have pitched a do! 
lar across the Rappahannock River, as 
he is said tovhave done? 

Jimmie—I don’t know; I guess so 
It says in our history book that Wash- 
ington pitched his camp across the 
Delaware River when the British were 
pursuing him. 


PATHFINDER 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
you Want agents? Want help? Want to work 7 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to  . interested 
readers in the fewest possible w 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be coun as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 














AGENTS WANTED 


ir YOU ARE AMBITIOUS you can make good money 
with a Rawleigh._ Route. We help you get started. 


experience needed. Steady work for right man. 
Write Rawleigh’s, Box B-2-PAT, Freeport, Il. 


BABY CHICKS 


COCKEREL CHICKS FOR BROILERS $2.95-100. 
Poults and ducks. Write for special ‘‘hatchery to 
tomer’ prices. Make saving from ic to 3c per 
ck by ordering direct from me. Conrad’s Jackson 

nty Hatchery, Box 29, Seymour, Ind. 


EATHER-LINKED PUREBREEDS—Poultry’s newest 
‘discovery—egg and meat class chickens with same 

mina, quick maturity, phenomenal 4 found in 
nybrids.. Catalog Pree. Standard Hatcheries, Box 
)11-B, Decatur, Dlinois. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. World's 

largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. Also Sexed and 
Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. Colonial Poultry 
Farms, Box 1006, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


OUR OwN IN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week sulting 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Sil 
Ho as to friends. Write for actual sample. American 

Mil Dept. E-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
MOTHERS —SPECIAL WORE. Up to $22 a week. No 
1ouse-to-house, experience or investment. Give age, 
ess size. Harford, Dept. C-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR INVENTORS 


REE TO INVENTORS! An amazing book which 
‘gives “‘inside’’ on inventing for profit. No Cost. No 
obligation. Crescent Tool Co., Dept. PA, Cincinnati, 
Onio,. ant ode 
WANTED IDEAS TO DEVELOP; Inventions to Sell. 
Inventors Market Association, 1356 Grandville, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR; like Natives play. Learn at 
home. Write for Free, illustrated booklet. Oahu 
hool of Music, 1002 Film Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

~_ HELP WANTED 

SALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up (none 
lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost 

Write for valuable information No. M-4, Executive's 

Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POR SALE $45,000,000 PROPERTY for 3% of Value, 
ash. Information, Write Box 1835, Raleigh, N. C. 


[WENTY-FIRST CENTURY GOLDEN RULE.  25c 
oin each. H. A. Hoy, Brownwood, Texas. 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK 
uurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
go School of Nursing, Dept. M-2, Chicago. 
OLD GOLD WANTED 
OLD $35 OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
ewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
tisfaction Guaranteed. Free information. Para- 
int Gold Refining Co., 1500-P Hennepin, Minne- 
olis, Minn. 























as a Trained, practical 
Chi- 





OLD STAMPS WANTED = 
WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 Ic green Frank- 
n stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
h if unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
owing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, PA-2-A, 
ria, Ohio. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS— Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
ok. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A, O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
OB37, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
VENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING MONE 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
oto, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 




















nlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. Bartow 
dio, Topeka, Kansas. hes FM ali 
OLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c . Dividend 


oupon. 16 Velox r Epes 25c. Willard Studios, 


x 3535T, Cleveland, 





HANTS Pah 265 t 
REE—CALENDAR POR 1940. Large picture calen- 
dar to hang on the wall. Gives planting and spray- 
g guide for the home garden. A postcard with your 
ne and address will bring your calendar postpaid 
der now while the supply lasts. P. D. Pulwood, 
fton, Georgia. 
SONG POEMS WANTED _—_—_s_—_ 
ONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
~ new opportunities for amatéur songwriters. 
\ilied Music, Dept. 12, aa 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


mT at WORDS. ND 











Png Rhye a POEM. 
Phonograph recor: ng pamphlet ec 
Keenan’s Studio, Dept Dept. F Box 2140, Bridgeport, Conn. 


POEMS, SONGS WANTED for immediate 
eo Bre Music Corporation, Dept. 


SONG RITES Send y m today for immediate 
-onsideration. Richard P Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 


ig, Chicago. 











RHYME & REASON 


HE most manifest sign of wisdom is a 
continual cheerfulness; her state is 
like that of things in the-regions above the 
moon, always clear and serene. 
—MONTAIGNE 


. * * 





This creature man, who in his own sel- 
fish affairs is a coward to the backbone, 
will fight for an idea like a hero. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


* * * 


“Careful with words,” is ten times doubly so. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall 
back dead; 
But God himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said. 
—WILL CARLETON 


* * * 
Bvye-and-bye has no end. 
—ST. 


* * * 


AUGUSTINE 


Experience is the best of schoolmasters, 
only the school-fees are heavy. 
—CARLYLE 
Nothing is more simple than greatness; 
indeed, to be simple is to be great. 
—EMERSON 
Our own deeds 
Man’s life was made 


We are our own fates. 
Are our doomsmen. 
Not for men’s creeds, 
But men’s actions. 


—OWEN MEREDITH 


* . . 


He who considers too much will per- 
form too little. 
—SCHILLER 
thou 
end, 


Whatsoever 
member the 
do amiss. 


takest in hand, re- 
and thou shalt never 


—ECCLESIASTICUS 
Multitudes think they like to do evil; 
yet no man ever really enjoyed doing evil 
since God made the world. 
—RUSKIN 
“All honor to him who shall win the prize,” 
The world has cried for a thousand years; 
But to him wha tries and fails and dies, 


I give honor and glory and tears. 
—JOAQUIN MILLER 


The splendors that belong unto the fame 
of earth are but a wind, that in the same 
direction lasts not long. 

DANTE 

He that has light within his own clear 
breast, 

May sit in the center, and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul 
thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 


—MILTON 








SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PFP South Alexandria, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





STAMP COLLECTING 


UNITED STATES STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 


"Correct 
ly classified. Reasonable. Southern Stamps. Box 
70, Miami, Florida 


TOBACCO 
WANT BETTER TOBACCO? Yow can buy the cream 
of Kentucky’s natural leaf direct from experienced 
grower. Long, juicy, Redleaf Chewi or Golden 
Smoking, aged, ready to use, 10 pounds $2.00, Satis- 
— | eaten Address, Morris Farms, Mayfield, 
entucky. 











WELDING We Pet: Ler 
ACETYLENE WELDING OUTFITS, $27.73; Electric 
Welders, $49.68; Acet Generators, $59.90. Su- 
perior Oxy-Acetylene, Hamilton, Ohio. 





-- AND 1 USED TO BE SUCH 
A SAUSAGE IN THIS DRESS 


Look at 
the Fat 
I’ve Lost! 


Now you can slim down 
your face and figure with- 
out strict dieting or back- 
breaking exercises. Just eat 
sensibly and take 4 Mar- 
mola Tablets a day, accord- 
ing to the directions. 

Marmola Tablets have been 
sold to the public for more 
than thirty years. More than 
twenty million boxes have 
been distributed during that period. 

Marmola is not intended as a cure-all for all 
ailments. This advertisement is intended only for 
fat persons who are normal and healthy otherwise 
and whose fatness is caused by a reduction in the 
secretion from the thyroid gland (hypo-thyroid- 
ism) with accompanying subnormal metabolic 
rates. No other representation is made as to this 
treatment except under these conditions and ac- 
cording to the dosage as recommended, 

We do not make any diagnosis as that is the 
function of your physician, who must be con- 
sulted for that purpose. The formula is included in 
every package. Start with Marmola today and win 
the slender lovely figure that is rightfully yours, 


$3.50 Truss FREE ‘2 


now or ever—you get this $3.50 truss just for trying 
a Doctor's Invention for reducible rupture. Different. 
No leg straps; No Elastic Belts;/No Leather Bands. 
Holds rupture Up and In. Easy to wear, comfortable, 
Gives entire satisfaction in most cases. Doctor's 
Invention sent on 80 Days Trial along with FREE 
$3.50 Truss. Write PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE CO., 
9078 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


BE PA KINNY”, WRINKLED! 
ALWAYS TIRED? 
fo Colds bee eee Dh 
The Way to Better Health! 


| 

| Throw away pills and drugs. This authoritative, out- 

| of-the-ordinary book: “‘What You Don’t Know, etc.” 
tells you how to gain vitality and the glow of health 
through better blood. Over 150 illustrated pages by 
Dr. M. E. Jutte, late lecturer on Digestive Diseases at 
N. Y. Polyclinic Med. School. Find out about the way 

to better health through richer blood. Highly endorsed 


















DON’T 


by Medical Journals. (Regular price $2.) 
W, direct to CENTER 
c. oO. D.) 


FALSE 
TEETH 


As Low As $7.95 


SPECIAL OFFER: $1.00. Mail N 
PUB, HOUSE, 10 


W. 47 St., New York. (or 


95 18) Se 


$ . 7 if 
Per Plate. DENTAL 


R A) 
Ag 00d! PLATES madeinour 


ito R Personal impression. WORK- 
MANSHIP a WP STeRIAL GUARANTEED or PU URCHASE 
PRICE refunded. We take this risk on our 60-day trial offer. 


Do Not Send Any Money Ms!!2os' can? for Pen 


our LOW PRICES. DON’T PUT IT OFF —Write us ! 
SUPERVISED BY A DENTIST 


BRIGHTON-THOMAS Dental Laboratory (tere) 
Dept. 95, 6217 S. Haisted Street, Chicago, Hil. 


DILFS 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 

less, low cost home treatment. 28 

head physician of one of America’s Finest 

Rectal ay where I have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 

today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 

| © A. JOHNGON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Moe. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


Loy THREE WEEKS BEFORE IT 
, other 







































FOR 4 BUMPER CROP 


ene Me 
TASTY, MELLOW 
PIPE-SMOKES THAT 
ARE SO EASY 
ON THE TONGUE, 
| STICK TO 
COOL-BURNING 
PRINCE ALBERT! 


pears way you look at it—for pipes 
or “makin’s” cigarettes— Prince Al- 
bert is the tobacco for you! P. A.’s got the 
rich-bodied taste, the ripe aroma, and mel- 
low goodness for solid smoking pleasure. 
And P.A. is EASY ON THE TONGUE! 
“Smoking bowl” tests show that Prince 
Albert BURNS COOLER... free of ex, 
cess parching heat. Extra mild because 
its choice tobaccos are “no-bite” treated. 
You'll cheer P.A.’s “crimp cut.” Packs 
right in pipes, rolls faster, neater in pa- 
pers. Draws smooth, easyin both. No other 
tobacco is like Prince Albert. Try a tin to- 
day —for smoking joy—AND economy! 


© COOLER SMOKES 


with ripe, full body — 
choice, rich taste 


GIVE ME THAT 
4, PRINCE ALBERT 
CRIMP CUT FOR 
FAST ROLLING 
— AND THAT 
PA. MILDNESS 
AND RICH TASTE 
FOR REAL JOY 
IN ‘MAKIN'S’ 
SMOKES! 


RD ROCK 
fine roll- your - own 


cigarettes in every 
handy tin of Prince Albert 


50 pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 
handy tin of Prince Albert 


In Recent Laboratory “Smoking 
Bowl” Tests, Prince Albert Burned 7 


DEGKEES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested ...coolest of all! 


Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINCEALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





